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JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Newly Recovered 


Gospel 
According to St. Peter. 


With an account of the same. 
J. R. Harris, of Cambridge 
University. 12mo, 64 pages. 
Price, 50C¢. 


The City 
Without a Church 


An address by 
Henry Drummonp, F.R.S. 
64 pages. Price, 35c. 


JAMES POTT & C0., Publishers 
(After February—114 Fifth Ave.) 
14 & 16 Astor Place 
New York 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 


all. A collection of veritable gems »f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 

rb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano. 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor. 
**The Haymakers,’’ and of about the same 

rade of difficulty; price,75cts. GARNERED 

EMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings. 
and songs for all occasions; 2gcts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J.R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones” of the 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 


4/7 fi) 


Ghowing Single Specimen 


$10,000.00 


In Cash Bonus Prizes. 


First Prize, - - - - $3,000.00 
Second Prize, - - - - 1,750.00 
Third Prize, - - - - - 1,250.00 
Fourth Prize, - - - - 1,000.00 
Fifth Prize, - . - - - 800.00 
Sixth Prize, - . - - - 750.00 
Seventh Prize, - : - - - 500.00 
Eighth Prize, - - - - - 250.00 
Ninth Prize, - - : - - 200.00 
Tenth Prize, - - - - - 150.00 
Eleventh Prize, - - - - 100.00 
Twelfth Prize, - - . - 85.00 
Thirteenth Prize, : - - 75.00 
Fourteenth Prize, — - - - - 50.00 
Fifteenth Prize, - - - - 25.00 
Sixteenth Prize, - 15.00 


$10,000.00 


One of these amounts, as a donus, will be paid in addition toa cash commission on every 


bona fide yearly subscriber to Godey’s Mag 


azine to the individual who complies with con- 


ditions and secures and remits $3.00 each for the necessary number of yearly subscribers ap- 
lying to each prize. Remember you get a cash commission on every subscription for which 
3-00 Is sent, In any event, and if active, it is possible for you to secure any one of these 


prizes, but only one. 


A committee to consist of three 2 yf ey men, ex-Postmaster General Thomas L. 


James, President of Lincoln Nationa 


Bank, N. Y., chairman, Mr. Frederick W. Seward, 


the beginning of the study of chords, progressions. 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora, 


Ass’t Secretary of State Lincoln Cabinet, Hon. E. Prentiss Bailey, Editor of Utica Observer 
and Chairman of N.Y. State Board of Civil Service Commissioners will judge in the distribu- 
tion of prizes. For further necessary particulars send stamp this hour for our ‘‘ PRIZE 


form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIFE—By T.M 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil 
known English composer. Of moderate difficult: 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Mus: 
cal Visitor’ for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Musi 
Books furnished free, on application. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORE, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 Fast 16th Street. 


PROPOSITION.” 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 


A complete novel, every 


Water color portraits 


21 Park Row, New York City. 


The seventy odd Books 


number, expensively illus- with autographs ofliving reviewed by John Hab- 
trated—everybody’s fea- Society leaders an irre- berton a unique guide to 


ture. 


sistable charm. 


those who read. 


Are you a lover of Music ? 


Add to your coilection 


MARCH TREASURY. 
Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 
69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 
Cabinet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper. Each 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
50 Easy Classical Pieces for Piano. 
CLASSIC TREASURY. 


2% Master Pieces for Piano. Classical authors. 
Finely bound in boards. Each $1.00, 


Mailed on receipt of price. Send for circular. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N. Y. 
American Graphite i 

PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J. 


DIXON’S 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS $DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘* Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mre. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. (7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms. 
end Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. W@RTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Also &.000 Lady 


Agenta Wanted on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 
a New, Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for #@2.50. 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. ary A. 
Livermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 

y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


For 6 cts. postage and addresses of ten friends, the 
sends FREE a 
coins, and one number 


ouseheeper’s Weekly, 14 N. oth, Phi 


supply of safety cases Sor mails: 
m4 that charming magazine. 
chief contributor. 


ARION HARLAND 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 


and other Leading Evangelists. 


PER 10° 

Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, Large type.... ......+-- 860 
age Small 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either... . 30 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools .........+-++ 35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


New York and Chicago. 


Cincinnati and New York. 
Reading 
Writing 


GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, 4 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Language 
and Literature. $2 a year. <—=pe copiestree. Address 
GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 
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HORACE CHASE. By Constance Fent- 


MORE WOOLSON. 


The Romance in the Life of Hefty Burke. 
A Story. By RKicnuarp Davis, 
With Illustrations by C. D. Gipson. 


The Rejected Manuscript. A Story. By 
EvizapetH Stuart Warp. Iilus- 
trated by C. S. Reminwarr. 

Tennyson. Mrs. James T. Fre.ps. 
Illustrations by F. V. Du Monp. 

The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. By 
Witt1aM Dean Howetts. With I)lustra- 
tions and Frontispiece by W.T. Smep.ey. 


With 


TWO GREAT SERIALS 


BEGIN IN 


Harper’s [Magazine for January 


Other Features of this Number are: 


Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer, both Illustrated. 


THE REFUGEES. By A. Conan Doyte. 
Illustrated by T. pt Tuvtstrup. 


The Old Way to Dixie. Py Jutian RALpn. 
With Drawings by W. T. ey. 


Why we Left Russia. 
Low. 


By Povuttney Bice- 
With Illustrations by REMINGTON. 


Proletarian Paris. Py TuHropore Curtp. 
With Illustrations by P. Renovarp. 


Pensions: the Law and its Administra- 
tion. By Epwarp F. Warre. 


The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
Henry VAN Dyxe. 


By 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Grand Display of Illustrated Gift Books 
Children’s Books of all Descriptions 


IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


BOOKS BY AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AUTHORS 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


148,762 Bibles and Prayer Books at Your Price 


1,000,00 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers Street, New York City 


(3 Doors West of City Mall Park ) 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


COVERING THE 
INTERNATIONAL | ()2 
ABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
I2mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 


Ministers and Sunday-School Workers! 


Gospel from Two Testaments 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International 
Lessons for 1893. By numerous clergymen. Edited 
by Presipexrt E. & AnpreEws, of Brown University. 
450 Pt pages ; . printed and bound. An appropriate holi 


=. ‘peepeid, on receipt of $1.25. Liberal discount to 


the trade and to clubs of Ritees or over. Order of 
E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 
NDIA AnD MALAYSIA! 
By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Thirty-three Years a Missionary a India, 
One Royal Octavo Volume, 2 Pages, 
Beautifully Illustrated. bound, 
Half Russia, $2.50. Full Russia, $3.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL TERMS. TERRITORY FREE. 
For Descriptive and Confidential Circulars, address 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


issued continually. 

10 cents postage fer a package. 

WILLIAM EVARTS BEN a 
751 Broadway, New 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron 
signature blue 
on each label, thus: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful a pigation of the fine properties of well-selected 

,0c0a, pps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately "Ravened beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the — a use of suc 
—_ es of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 

until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

Sesdveds of subtle maladies are floating around = ready 
to attack wherever ase | is a weak point. escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves a fortif ed with 

ure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Ciod 

hn milk. Sold only in 
e sim y wit g water or m 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled th 


JAMES EPPS & CO, Chemists, 
London, England. 


or on y. 35¢. 
sample copy n c. for sam es 
MUSIC e beautiful new Christmas Ser 


of t 
with if strated 
um at — and the 
State St., Chicago, 


vices for the 
of the’ 


Geo’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 


out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 


ing the same. Address The Christiam 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACH AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 1 8<<s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 2 BOYS. 


Sth M . circular tells what 
educa means tor a b aN ormation of character 
stands first with 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls, 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 


health. to S600. Pupils can age 
healt SARA, J. SMITH. Princi 


Connegcticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in lish 
branches, Latin, Greek, and French. College Prepara- 


All th forts of home. Apply to Box 12 


Illinois 


Chicago 
HE LORING SCHOOL. 
tory. (Established 1876.) 
Young Ladies and Children or further 
dress THE LORING SCHOO 
2536 Prairie Ave., 


University-P 
CHICAGO, VILLINO'S, 


Massachusetts 


MaSSACKUSBTTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 

ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FO 


ohnson, 
GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, A BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls. Careful instruction—mental, moral, 
physical. Teachers earnest, sympathetic, helpful. Atten— 
tion to manners and formation of character. 
Address for circulars, 
Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Mont Vernon. 
INSTITUTE 
The Principal, a college graduate, 20 years 2 
high school principal, living in a beautiful mountain vil- 
lage so miles from Boston, will take into his family six: 
boys, and will personally prepare them for college or bus}. 


ness. Boys taken at any time 
JOHN B. WELCH, A-M., Principal. 


New York 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY.. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
vidual instruction. attention to colleg 


tion. Expert teachers in ics, Mathematics, and 
ences. Native teachers in Modern es. Gym- 
Resident students. Mary B. ton, A.B., 


nasium. 
and Lors A. Banss. (Formerly of 525 Park ) 


New York, New York City, 200 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instructien in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Fres. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


ay School for Gir h year opens 
Academical and college or 
circular HEODORA B. RICHA 
Miss SARA. LOUISE TRACY. A. 
is valuable r rtion 
AN AGENCY its influence. “ic 


of vacancies is somethi 
you about them “THAT is asked to 


RECOMMENDS 


vou, that is 
oO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. WY. 


| 
= 
= 
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FHostery 


Ladies’ 
Lace Embroidered and Beaded 


SILK HOSE. 


Gentlemen’s 
‘Black ‘Silk Embroidered Half Hose. 


Ladies’ 


Real Swiss Lace Trimmed 


SILK VESTS. 


“Cartwright & Warner’s ” 
Celebrated 


UNDERWEAR 
Gloves 


DENT & FOWNES’ 
Celebrated English 


Driving a Walking Gloves 


Courvoisier’s Finest 


Ladies’ Suede and Kid 


Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS 


Steamer and Carriage 
Lap Robes. 


Coachmen’s Fur Capes and Gloves 


Proadway 19th ot. 


New York 


= Style 


and Fit. 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are = 
strong and durable, stylish 
and good-fitting. 
—dark grey, light gr 
drab and tan. Remark- 
ably good Overcoats. 
Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one o these 
coats, expressage pre- 
to of the United States. 


iid 


lf net satisfactory in every respect, we 
wt’? immediately exchange or refund —® 
-y. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


iii 1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 3 


New York House: 
245 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 


FOUNDRY 
Sout] OF THE E L 


ia. Prices an 


iff 


ILL’S 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
Open E res Unul Christmas 


= 
da 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


SPECIAL SALE 


FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
DRESDEN 
Bisque Figures 


and other subjects. 


18c. each, worth 29¢. 
39c. 55¢- 
$1.50 
$1.98 “ = $2.75 


Photo Albums 


am Plush, Celluloid, Leather, 
and Olive Wood, 


$1.98 upward. 


One Special Lot 


PLUSH AND LEATHER 
PHOTO ALBUMS, 


$1.10 each; worth $1.50. 


CANES AND 
UMBRELLAS 


from $1.48 to $20.00. 
Lowest Prices. 


Largest Variety. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2rst St. 


High-Class Novelties in 
DRESDEN PLATES, 
CUPS, and SAUCERS 
from $2.74 to $7.98. 
DOULTON TRAYSand 
ORNAMENTS 
$2.42 to $26.53. 
Coalport Bonbonnieres 
$7.43 to $21.66. 


ICE CREAM SETS 
$3.74 to $35.66. 
RICHLY CUT 
WATER-BOTTLES 
$2 Ig. 


RICHLY GILDED 
FLOWER BOWLS 


$4.47 to $11.63. 
Cut Crystal Spoon Trays 
$4.47. 
French China 


Bread and Butter Plates 
to 98c. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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A Family Paper 


Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week fifty-two 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Tones 


The. Galerie. 


A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Christian 
U/nion 


Cover 
Portraits 


FOR FRAMING 


Now Ready: 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 
curely packed, one 
dollareach, bymail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent 
by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, New York 


Benedict Brothers 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Fine Watches in every style of cases. Care- 
fully selected White Diamonds and other precious 
gems in great variety. Our stock of the beautiful 
colored American Pearls, received directly from the 
West, is very large. Rich Jewelry, Chains, and 


Sterling Silver Goods. 


Special attention is called to our patent CUFF 


and COLLAR BUTTON. 


No gentleman should be without it. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


(PATENT.) 


Only pertect 
sleeve, and collar but- 
ton made. Is oblong. 
Goes in like a wedge 
and flies around across 
the button hole. Strong, 
and can be 
adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear, and can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


durable, 


BENEDICT BUILDING, BROADWAY 
and Cortlandt Street, New York. 


* 


Trade-Mark. 


BENEDICT’S TIME 


ESTABLISHED 1821 


cuff, 


ROGERS & BROTHER, A.-1. 


If you are disappointed and disgusted with the 
miserable trash sold for ««Strver PLateED WARE” as 
‘‘ Bargains’’ (?) buy the above old and reliable brand 
made by Rogers and Brother of Waterbury, Conn., 
for halfa century, and get their triple plate, war- 
ranted for twenty-five years. 


16 Cortlandt St., New York. 


‘DECORATIONS: 
+333 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


DECORATING: COMPANY: 
‘FURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC:&-ECCLESIASTIC Aly 


*-MEMORIALS- 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


AND OF BUT ONE GRADE--THAT OF STERLING, 925, FINE; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 


LARCHMONT CUP OF 1892. 
WON BY “IROQUOIS, 


SOlid Silver 


“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?": Excl usively. 


IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK, 


STE RUING 


WHITING M’F’G Co 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Suppose you mix a little 


common sense 
making this Christmas. 
buying a watch, get a Fahys 14 Karat 
Monarch Gold Filled Case. 
cannot tell it from solid 14 karat gold. It’s 
more durable and costs much less, yes, 


very much less, and the 


maker guarantees it. 


jeweller will tell you that 


what 


we've said 1s so. 


with sentiment 


Your 


in gift- 


For instance in 


An 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, J efferson Med 


expert cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me most  gratif 
ing results in the worst af dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 


no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
y ess of digestion natural and easy. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Jaeckel. 
FURS. 


Tirenty Years on Trial. 


SARANAC 


Gloves and Mittens. 


The verdict rendered by the 
consumer from Maine to Cali- 
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The Outlook 


HE Monetary Conference has adjourned until 
May, chiefly in order that the American 
delegates on reassembling may speak 
with authority for the incoming Admin- 
istration. The outcome of the sessions 
has been to make clearer the difficulty, 

if not impossibility, of reaching a radical solution of 

the silver problem by international agreement. Three 

Conferences had previously been held without result, 

and while the present one shows that the merchants 

and farmers of Great Britain are at last demanding 
bimetallism as a remedy for constantly lowering prices, 
the countries belonging to the Latin Union, with France at 
their head, are less favorable to bimetallism than a decade 
ago. The Bank of France has now in its treasury vastly 
more gold than silver, having added $70,000,000 of gold 
in the last year. It is no longer an object to the French 

Government to take any action which would simultaneous- 

ly increase the value of silver and lessen the value of gold, 

while the holders of its public debt of six thousand 
million dollars are hostile to such anaction. In Germany, 

Austria, and Russia, also, the governments seem to be under 

the control of the creditor classes, and have shown them- 

selves averse to any action which would lessen the 
demand for gold by increasing the demand for silver. 

During the present year the national banks of Europe 

have increased their gold reserves $160,000,000, or three 

times as much as our treasury has increased its silver 
reserve. (It is this fact, and not the fear that our silver 
dollar would fall below par, that has led to the gold 
exports of the past year.) While the national banks of 

Europe are pursuing such an extreme anti-silver, anti-debtor 

policy, it is hopeless to expect that the governments back 

of them will, at our request, adopt a policy favorable to 
silver and favorable to debtors, 


Judge Gresham, whose decisions have so often been ad- 
verse to the railroads, has now rendered one over which 
railroad lawyers are highly elated. We have not yet seen 
the full text of it, but the published summary indicates 
that it denies to the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
the right to require railway officials to produce their 
books in cases arising under the Inter-State Commerce 
Law. The reason is that criminal penalties are imposed by 
that law, and those on trial cannot constitutionally be 
compelled to testify against themselves. Acting upon 
this decision, Senator Cullom has introduced an amend- 
ment to the Inter-State Commerce Law doing away with 
the imprisonment penalties, and giving witnesses immunity 
from the results of their testimony. Senator Cullom, it 
will be remembered, was at the head of the Senate Com. 
mittee which reported the law in question. We doubt the 
wisdom of his other proposal to repeal the sections forbid- 
ding pooling, and to permit roads to make legally binding 
contracts dividing traffic and fixing rates in whatever way 
the Inter-State Commissioners may consent to. The 
Presidents of several of the great railway companies were 


in Washington last week urging that this change be made, 
Under the present system, they say, discriminations in 
rates are ruining all but the largest shippers, and railroads 
are being forced to consolidate. Both of these allegations, 
though exaggerated, contain much truth. Yet the remedy 
for discrimination is stricter public control and absolute 
publicity of accounts, while the evils of open consolida- 
tion are much less than the evil of agreements by which 
roads apparently in competition act as one. The public 
will not do away with the possibility of competition until 
a representative public body is empowered to fix abso- 
lutely the monopoly rates which must then be established. 
We do not understand that Senator Cullom’s proposed 
amendments go so far as this in increasing the power of 
the Commission. 

One point was brought out sharply in the Reading 
investigation at Washington last week. It used to be 
thought that monopoly prices could be established only 
where a single combination controlled practically the whole 
supply. President Andrews, of Brown, a few years ago 
proved to the satisfaction of economic students that this 
was not the case. All that is necessary, he said, is that an 
essential part of the product be thus controlled, and all 
other producers will demand the price fixed by the combi- 
nation. Mr. Joyce, the General Freight Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has unintentionally confirmed this prop- 
osition in his evidence before the Congressional Commit- 
tee. He had just stated that the Pennsylvania charged 
less for a long haul of coal than the Reading charged 
for a shorter one, when the following dialogue ensued : 

Mr. Patterson—The Pennsylvania charges for the longer haul $1.44, 
and the Reading and other roads $1.90 for the shorter hauls, and yet 
all the coal is sold for the same price. It so happens, by accident or 
design, that all the companies get the same price from the consumer. 

Witness—My information is that the rates are quite uniform. . . . 
Our company fixes the price according to what it finds other coal is 
selling at. Our agents being able to obtain this price, they, of course, 
did not sell their coal for less. 

Mr. Patterson—In other words, the Reading Railroad makes the 
music and you keep the steps ? 

Witness—lI can simply say that the general information in the trade 
is that the price is fixed by agreement among the roads other than the 
Pennsylvania. And I say that our prices are the same as those real- 
ized for coal going over other roads. I don’t see what purpose we 
would serve by selling at a less rate. 

Mr. Joyce’s statement of the case was exactly that which any 
honest official would have been compelled to make. No 
one ought ever to have dreamed that competing coal compa- 
nies would fail to take all possible advantage of the high 
rates fixed by the Reading. Had the companies failed to 
take advantage of these rates, the dealers to whom they sold 
would have done so, and the public would have suffered 
exactly the same. There is no possible relief to the public 
through “competition,” and State control is the only way 
of putting an end to monopoly exactions. 

The best part of the Postmaster-General’s report was 
barely mentioned in the résumé published by most of the 
papers relying on the Press Association dispatches for 
their Washington news.. It may be condensed as follows: 
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“ Many telegraph companies have been established from 
time to time, but to-day there are but two independent 
compinies. Practically, so far as the public is concerned, 
there is but one telegraph company. The growing strength 
of this corporation, whose capital stock is quoted in 1858 
as standing at $358,700, may be better understood from 
the following paragraphs taken from its last annual report: 
‘In 1881 the company distributed $15,536,590 of capi- 
tal stock in pro rata dividends to the shareholders. .. . 
In the last previous report it was shown that the surplus 
earnings remaining uncapitalized on the 30th of June, 
' 1891, was $13.015,925. The surplus has been increased 
during the year covered by this report to $15,174,910. Of 
this surplus it is proposei to capitalize $13,800,000 and 
make the total capital stock an even $100,000,000.’ 
The present rates charged average 31.6 cents, and are 
said to cost 22 3 cents per message. The earnings are re- 
quired to cover the cost of leased lines, in service or not, 
and a dividend on $100,000,000 stock, while in addition 
the amount carried to surplus every year is large. The 
people are restive under conditions they feel that the Gov- 
ernment ought to change. The plan I favor does not 
increase Federal offices or officers, requires no outlay 
of capital, and, with the use of a phone, puts a 
telegraph office, without cost of rent, heat, light, or 
clerks, as close to every citizen as the post-office 
now is. The limited telegraph system proposes to use a 
fifteen or a twenty or a twenty-five cent telegraph stamp, 
collect the message at any mail-box, and forward it 
by telegraph.” This is certainly a business-like proposi- 
tion which meets the objection of those who fear that the 
same act which provided for Government telegraphy would 
not provide for Civil Service Reform regulations in the 
bureau established. It is not, indeed, likely to be adopted, 
since there are ten people who believe that the telegraph 
service should be exclusively in the control of the Govern- 
ment to one who believes in such a partnership between 
the Government and a private corporation, as suggested 
by the Postmaster-General. Yet this plan is obviously so 
much better for the mass of the people than the present 
system that its discussion will hasten the time when our 
nation, in common with the rest of Christendom, will man- 
age the telegraph monopoly on the lines of the greatest 
possible public service instead of the greatest possible 
private profits. 

As was expected, Mr. Jay Gould left his entire fortune to 
his family. Twenty-five thousand dollars apiece, and two 
thousand a year for life, was left to each of his brothers and 
sisters, and the residue of his seventy-four millions to his 
children. At his death, as in his life, he repudiated all 
obligations to the public. These obligations in Mr. Gould’s 
case were peculiarly large, for less than any other of our 
- very rich men could he claim to have added to the wealth 
of society the riches he accumulated. But even had Mr, 
Gould’s enrichment never involved the impoverishment of 
any other member of society, his obligations to the public 
would still have been almost incalculable. Had he worked 
in isolation, and consumed nothing, his forty-five years of 
labor could not have yielded him in excess of $50,000, yet 
he died possessing more than a thousand times this sum, 
and society now pays to his family in yearly interest as 
much as seven thousand of its ordinary citizens receive for 
their year’s labor. Had Mr. Gould lived in England, the 
inheritance tax would have required from his estate 
$3,000,000 for the public, and had he lived in Australia a 
much larger sum would have been required. In New York 
State the inheritance tax will be but $700,000. We are 
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glad to see that so conservative a paper as the New York 
“Times,” in commenting upon his will, says: “The 
public obligations recognized in the wills of the public. 
spirited rich may fairly be enforced against the estates 
of rich men not public-spirited, by using a share of 
their estates to lighten the common burdens.”’ Mr. Gould 
leaves to his family as much wealth as any State in this 
country contained at the outbreak of the Revolution, and 
he leaves it in such a way that they in their turn must 
leave it to their children. The hereditary power thus 
lodged in the family of Mr. Gould is so enormous as 
to lead the London “Chronicle” to declare that “the 
most desperate revolutionist could not desire a more 
damning indictment of the American social system.” We 
believe that there is a better distribution of wealth in this 
country than inanyother. Yet the time has come for sane 
radicalism to rid us of the evils which prompt to insane 
radicalism. State Comptroller Campbell is said to be 
considering the recommendation of a progressive inherit- 
ance tax. The present law makes the rate one per cent. 
on all personal estates above $10,000. The proposal is to 
make it two per cent. on estates above $100,000, three per 
cent. on estates above $500,000, and five per cent. on es- 
tates above $1,000,000, Such a system cannot be enacted 
too soon. 


It is now admitted that the number of the unemployed 
in London is larger than it has been for seven or eight 
winters past, and that there is little likelihood of any 
improvement in trade for some months to come. In fact, 
it is feared that the worst has not been reached, and that 
between Christmas and the middle of March the number 
of the unemployed will be still greater. This view is 
taken by members of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, such as Mr. 
W. H. Fowler, President of the Local Government Board, 
and by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, First Commissioner of Public 
Works. In both these Departments steps have been taken 
to deal with the trouble. It is not much, however, that 
any Government Department can do apart from Parlia- 
ment, as the duties of each are strictly defined, and all the 
Departments are as responsible to the House of Commons 
as the local governing authorities in the country are to 
the Departments. From the Local Government Board 
Mr. Fowler has issued a circular to the Poor Law Guardi- 
ans and the municipal authorities, reminding them of 
what they may do at a time of industrial depression. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre is also expediting the commencement of 
Government works in London which have already been 
sanctioned by Parliament. These are not numerous, and 
the difficulty is that the pressing forward of work of this 
kind improves the situation for only one industry—the 
building trade, which is the one trade in London still 
unaffected by the prevailing depression. To people who 
are well acquainted with the industrial situation in Lon- 
don, and the problem of its unskilled labor class, the diffi- 
culties of a time like the present are obvious, and they 
become apparent to all when, in order to alleviate the dis- 
tress by means outside of: the Poor Law, the head of a 
Government Department decides to expedite such works 
as are within his control. In response to an appeal from 
a deputation of the unemployed which waited upon him a 
few days ago, Mr. Shaw Lefevre undertook that work 
should be commenced at once on the demolition of Mill- 


bank Prison on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea. 


The prison, which was built under the personal supervis- 
ion of Bentham, was condemned and abandoned two or 
three years ago, but had been allowed to stand because 
the disposition of its site had not been agreed upon. Part 
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of it is now to be devoted to the Tait Art Gallery, part to 
the War Department for a barracks, and part to the Pea- 
body trustees as a site for workmen’s dwellings; and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre has decided that the work of pulling down 
the grim old building shall commence forthwith. When he 
communicated this decision to the deputation of the unem- 
ployed, he was met with the demand that the men engaged 
on the work should be paid the highest trade-union rates, 
and be employed for only eight hours a day. There was 
also a demand that none but London men should be 
engaged. All that Mr. Shaw Lefevre promised was his 
somewhat indefinite undertaking “to place the unem- 
ployed in an advantageous position with regard to obtain- 
ing work.” By far the majority of the needy unemployed 
are unskilled workmen, and unless the Board of Works 
follows the recent example of the London County Coun- 
cil and endeavors to do away with the middleman con- 
tractor, and to give work to all who offer, few of the 
unskilled unemployed will be benefited. 


A season of political quiet has apparently set in in Eng- 
land. Parliament will not meet until the last day of 
January. It is reported that Mr, Gladstone is to take a 
vacation on the Mediterranean in the meantime, and it is 
known that the Home Rule Bill has been the subject of 
constant conference in the Ministry ever since the organ- 
ization of the new Government. There is a tendency in 
England, as in this country, to move outside the lines of 
regular political parties. The most significant indication 
of this recently seen in England was the meeting of the 
National Agricultural Conference reported in these columns 
last week. The farmers are determined to secure their 
own interests as a class without much reference to their 
political affiliations. A somewhat similar determination 
is evidently gaining ground among the Radicals, who are 
tired of waiting for the final disposal of the Irish question, 
and are impatient to secure some action upon the reforms 
included in their general policy. It is very evident that 
the Irish question must either be settled this winter or 
indefinitely postponed. It has so long blocked the way 
and absorbed public attention that the inevitable reaction 
has set in, and if the Home Rule Bill does not pass at the 
coming session, other measures are certain to be given 
precedence over it. At the annual Conservative caucus 
known as the Union of Constitutional Associations, held 
in Sheffield last week, nearly a thousand delegates were 
present. Irish Home Rule was vigorously and enthusias- 
tically denounced, a firm and energetic foreign policy was 
declared for, and it was resolved that labor candidates 
should be sent to Parliament. The most significant fact 
in connection with the conference was its failure to take 
any step toward reintroducing the principle of protection 
as a political measure. It had been predicted that some- 
thing of this sort would be done, and that the principle of 
fair trade at least would be made a part of the Conserva- 
tive programme ; but although a resolution was adopted 
declaring that something must be done to remedy the 
depression of agriculture in Great Britain, the straw of pro- 
tection at which the farmers are grasping got apparently 
scant recognition from the conference. 


The City Council of Edinburgh hasappointed a committee, 
to consider the plan of establishing municipal savings 
banks, The thought is that the city now has a considerable 
debt on which it pays a somewhat higher rate of interest 
than is paid by the National Government. By investing in 
its own bonds the deposits of its citizens, it may, therefore 
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without trouble or danger of loss, pay a better rate of 
interest than the postal savings bankscan offer. The plan 
is so simple that we wonder that it has never been urged 
in our own country, where hostility to “ centralization ” 
prevented the establishment of postal savings banks, and 
where the universality of county and town indebtedness 
bearing a high rate of interest would enable local govern- 
ments everywhere to make secure the savings of their citizens 
with absolute profit to themselves. It is not necessary that 
cities shall pay even as high a rate of interest as is paid 
by private savings banks, for what prevents deposits in the 
latter is the fear that they will collapse without warning. 
This a public corporation, municipal or national, cannot do. 
The London “ Economist,” which reports the Edinburgh 
plan, is generally hostile to industrial enterprises on the 
part of the public, but sanctions the plan of city savings 
banks because of the better citizenship which would result 
if a large number of the poorer citizens could be made 
pecuniarily interested in the honesty and economy of the 
city government. 


The election of Herr Ahlwardt to the Reichstag seems 
to confirm the impression that the anti-Semitic spirit is 
growing in Germany, for that spirit has no more violent or 
partisan representative than Ahlwardt. Although the anti- 
Semitic spirit finds very bitter expression in the cities, its. 
most violent expression is to be found in the country dis- 
tricts, in some of which mob violence against the Jews is 
by no means infrequent. It looks now very much as if the 
agitation would become a matter of practical politics, since 
it is proposed to ask for legislative action declaring the 
Jews to be foreigners and disqualified from holding any 
positions in the service of the State or in the universities. 
That such a measure as this should be seriously considered 
in Germany affords new evidence of the very partial civili- 
zation of the country which in some departments has fur- 
nished leadership for modern thought and scholarship. 
The prejudice against the Jew in Germany appears to be 
aroused not so much by jealousy of his faculty of acquis? 
tion as by jealousy of his intellectual achievements, which, 
as in this country, are very notable. The attempt to 
exclude Jews from university positions is perhaps the most 
extreme expression possible of race antagonism, since the 
university, representing the world of scholarship, stands 
naturally and inevitably, where it is rightly directed and 
governed, on an inter-racial basis. It is to the credit of 
the Socialists that they do not countenance the anti-Semitic 
movement, and it is also to the credit of the Emperor 
and the Court that official countenance is refused this 
latest expression of the lingering spirit of barbarism among 
one of the most civilized of contemporary peoples. 


The movement for a National quarantine system grows in - 
force and extent. The Special Committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has rendered a report embodying res- 
olutions memorializing Congress and the President for the 
immediate passage of a law establishing such a system, and 
it is probable that before these words are read the Chamber 
of Commerce will have adopted these resolutions. The Com- 
mittee point out that the obvious defects of last summer’s 
quarantine could easily have been obviated under Federal 
control, and that only thus can expert co-operation, unity 
of action, and the safety of the whole country be assured. 
It also shows in most convincing detail that the Health 
Officer of this port was, in fact, able to extricate himself 
from the difficult position in which his own lack of prepara- 
tion and want of executive ability had thrown him, only by 
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the assistance of United States authorities—the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Surgeon-General, and the trained 
Government medical officers. Of Health Officer Jenkins 
the Committee speak with marked moderation, but they 
unqualifiedly declare that “ this city did not enjoy a quar- 
antine of the high scientific character that the country had 
a right to expect.” What such a quarantine should be is 
stated very clearly as follows: 


“Such a quarantine would remove passengers from infected ships 
instantly, and separate them into groups; adopt definite and proper 
methods of inspection and treatment of their baggage; release all pas- 
sengers, except from such groups as developed fresh infection, within, 
at most, five days; and return the ships themselves to the uses of 
commerce, after a complete disinfection of both ship and cargo, assum- 
ing proper appliances to be at command, within an interval of from two 
to ten days, according to the size of the vessel and the character of 
the cargo.” | 


This is the recommendation of the highest sanitary and 
medical science of this city, and it doubtless expresses the 
expert opinion of the country. The course suggested is, 
it will be seen, a very different thing from the present 
rule of twenty days’ quarantine for all ships carrying 
immigrants. That rule is still nominally in force, greatly 
to the inconvenience of ship-owners, and President Harri- 
son’s message states that it is to be continued. Asa re- 
sult the association of German steamship companies has 
declared its intention to give up the carrying of steerage 
passengers, to refuse to grant excursion rates to the Chi- 
cago Exposition, and to raise first-class passage rates. 
Other companies threaten similar action. In’ fact 
immigrants are still being brought to this country, on the 
pretense of being American citizens, or their relatives, or 
tourists. Thus, the steamship Stuttgart lately brought 
2,263 people, and all of her steerage passengers were 
“sworn through ” as belonging to the exempt classes. The 
steamship companies urge that the establishing of a rigid 
quarantine system at the ports from which immigrants sail 
would be the best way of meeting the danger, and offer to 
give the Government every possible assistance in such an 
undertaking. It is certain that this would not do away 
with the need of scientific inspection and quarantine on 
this side, but it might, perhaps, make the present sweeping 
rule unnecessary. There seems to be a tendency to con- 
fuse the two distinct questions of limiting immigration and 
guarding against an epidemic. The first is a broad prob- 
lem which can be discussed and acted upon leisurely, the 
second a matter of immediate and pressing concern. 


The interest in Arctic exploration is always strong, and 
just now it is increased by the news that Lieutenant Peary 
has obtained permission from the Government to under- 
take another expedition, while Dr. Nansen has definitely 
settled his plans for a bold push by sea directly toward 
the North Pole. Of the Peary expedition we shall speak 
when its details have been further developed than at 
present. Dr. Nansen’s plans have been to some extent 
influenced by Mr. Peary’s demonstration of the northern 
limits of Greenland. This proved that there is little prob- 
ability of attaining, by way of land, a higher latitude than 
that already reached. Dr. Nansen has resolved, there- 
fore, to make his real start from the Lena River in Siberia, 
- to steer thence northwest to the Liakhov Islands and to 
Bennett Island (thus advancing by the route of De Long’s 
return in 1882), and thence to attempt the passage directly 
across the Arctic Circle to the North Atlantic, which he 
hopes to reach in three or four years. The possibility of 
this passage is based on his belief in a rapid current and ice 
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drift in precisely that direction, and the proof of this current’s 
existence is in the fact that articles known to have been 
abandoned by De Long’s Jeannette expedition north of 
Bennett Island were found two years later on the southern 
coast of Greenland, whither they had been carried by float. 
ing ice. This fact has been doubted by some, but Dr. 
Nansen has full faith in the evidence, and is willing to 
risk his life and the success of his great attempt upon its 
truth. His boat will be so shaped that it will rise with the 
action of the ice instead of being crushed. It will be of 
250 tons burden, and built expressly for the needs of the 
attempt. . Dr. Nansen’s experience in crossing Greenland 
(and if any of our readers have not read his remarkable 
and entertaining book on that subject, we strongly recom. 
mend it to them as the most readable book on Arctic 
exploration since Kane’s time) taught him much as to 
provisions, economy of space, and Arctic necessities. He 
will have eleven men with him, who are pledged to abstain 
from alcohol and tobacco; will take not only sledges, ice- 
boats, and tents, but a balloon (with the necessary gas 
compressed into cylinders), and in every way is prepared 
for possible disaster and subsequent retreat. It is difficult 
to say just how far the geographical and scientific knowl- 
edge that may be gained from an expedition like this 
weighs in the balance against the certain hardship and 
probable intense suffering or death involved, but it is 
impossible not to feel keen personal admiration for the 
brave men who face such dangers confidently and cheer- 
fully. 


What Cooper Institute is to New York, Pratt Institute to 
Brooklyn, and Drexel Institute to Philadelphia, Armour 
Institute is to be to Chicago. Mr. Philip D. Armour is 
one of the American millionaires who use their great wealth 
for the public good. Our readers are familiar with the 
work of Armour Mission, and Chicago people are also 
more or less familiar with several other agencies through 
which Mr. Armour has quietly and without ostentation 
aided materially in the philanthropic and educational work 
of the city. His new enterprise has been long thought 
out, but has been so well kept from general knowledge 
that the building—a five-story, fire-proof, marble-fronted 
edifice—was actually finished before its purpose was 
known. Last week, just as Mr, Armour was leaving the 
city for Europe, it became known that the Armour Insti- 
tute, with an endowment fund of $1,400,000 behind it and 
the Mission, was his Christmas gift to the city of Chicago. 
We hope very soon to give our readers an adequate de- 
scription of the plans of the Institute. At present it may 
be said that the main object is technical and industrial 
education both for young men and women, but that scien- 
tific and literary culture in a larger than technical sense 
will not be neglected, and that university extension work 
and public lectures are included in the design. A fine 
library and a well-equipped gymnasium are promised. The 
“ Advance,” of Chicago, says that “it is an open secret 
that Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Mr. Armour’s pastor, has been asked to take 
charge of the Institute.” 


There is nothing in the letter which Ramabai wrote last 
September to Dr. Pentecost which Ramabai can be unwill- 
ing that the public should know; and as Dr. Pentecost 
regards its publication as a necessary act of justice both 
to him and to Ramabai, we give it to our readers. We do 
not think that this letter details “a conversion both of 
head and heart from Vedantic Unitarianism to evangelical 
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faith and experience.” It indicates to us, not a conver- 
sion at all, which is a turning about of mind and heart and 
purpose and life from one direction to another, but, rather, 
a stage in that growth of thought and life which always 
accompanies and grows out of spiritual faith and vital 
communion with God. We publish the correspondence 
in another column. It is but just to Ramabai, in this 
connection, to call attention to a letter from a missionary 
at Poona which will be found in the same column with 
the letter from Ramabai to Dr. Pentecost; and it is but 
just to the Ramabai Association to add here the following 
official letter received from the Executive Committee : 


The Executive Committee of the Ramabai Association most em- 
phatically deny that they have ever forbidden Pundita Ramabai to 
pray, to read the Bible, or to speak the name of Christ in her school, 
or that she is under the slightest restraint or constraint through them. 
The policy of the school is her own, and the methods of carrying it 
out have been left entirely in her hands, with absolute trust in her 
wisdom, judgment, and piety. The utmost confidence exists between 
Ramabai and the Committee. And the letters just received from Ram- 
abai and the Rey. Dr. Denning will restore the confidence of those who 
may have been disturbed by recent public statements with regard to 
the Sharada Sadan. This is both the frst and the /fva/ answer of the 
Committee to the utterly groundless charges made against them. But 
they earnestly caution the friends and supporters of Ramabai against 
giving heed to sensational accounts from those who know little of 
her and ntuch less of her consecrated work. The Executive Commit- 
tee alone have the official correspondence with Ramabai; and their 
Chairman, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 36 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass., 
will gladly give authentic information to any one desiring it. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 

By J. W. Andrews, Chairman. 


We may add that their official denial is confirmed by pri- 
vate advices from Ramabai herself. It is clear that there 
has been an unfortunate misunderstanding such as some- 
times arises between very good people. We hope that 
these letters will put an end to the misunderstanding, and 
that the result of the public discussion will be to increase, 
not to impede, Ramabai’s good work. 


GENERAL News.—United States Senator Randall L. 
Gibson, of Louisiana, died at Hot Springs, Ark., on Thurs- 
day of last week; Senator Gibson had been prominent in 
many reform movements, and was one of the ablest of the 
Southern Senators. President Harrison has nominated 
Mr. Person C. Cheney, of New Hampshire, as Minister to 
Switzerland, and Mr. G. M. Lambertson, of Nebraska, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Dr. Charles Schenk 
bas been elected President of the Swiss Confederation, and 
Mr. A, Frey Vice-President. An attempt was made last 
week to assassinate President Hyppolite, of Hayti, but it 
failed, and the conspirators were promptly executed. 
King Behanzin of Dahomey has not yet given up the 
struggle with France ; he has put himself at the head of a 
small army and has appealed to the British authorities to 
intervene between the natives and the French. The 
report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission for the 
year ending in June, 1891, has just been published; it 
shows that the railway mileage in the United States was 
168,402 miles, an increase of 4,805 miles, which -is less 
than the average for several years; there are 1,785 rail- 
way corporations in the country, and they employ 784,285 
men ; the total capitalization of the railways of the country 
is given as $9,829,475,015, or $60,942 per mile. The 
number of persons killed in the year was 7,029, while 
33,881 were injured. A controlling interest in the Con- 
necticut Railroad has been purchased by the Boston and 
Maine road, in the interests of the Reading Railroad com- 
bination. There were several new cases of cholera in 
Hamburg last week. The famous Hawaiian volcanic 
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cone, Mauna Loa, is reported to be in violent eruption 
after a period of about four years’ repose. Mr. Blaine is 


seriously ill. 


The Crisis in France 


The tide of events in France is moving so rapidly that it 
is unsafe to predict its course from day today. There have 
been three or four startling incidents during the past week 
which have materially changed the situation, and more 
than once the life of the new Ministry has hung in the 
balance. The fact that M. Rouvier, the Minister of 
Finance, had visited Baron Reinach’s house was sufficient 
to compel his resignation. This was followed on Thurs- 
day by a sharp crisis in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
question of what are known as the Boisserin proposals, 
the details of which have not been reported by telegraph, 
but which the French Ministry re, ard as embodying a 
usurpation of judicial power, and which they have, there- 
fore, first made atest question. During the debate there 
were moments when it seemed as if the Ministry could not 
avoid defeat, but the firmness, courage, and frankness of 
M. Ribot, the Premier, saved the day, and, by a vote of 
271 to 265, the proposals were rejected. All the declara- 
tions of the Ministers have been in accord with the policy 
announced in the first declaration by M. Ribot, namely, 
that the investigation of Panama affairs will be pushed to 
the utmost, without favor or fear, but that the investigation 
must be carried on along constitutional lines. 

In the present excited state of feeling, which naturally 
interprets every attempt to restrain in any way the powers 
of the Committee of Investigation as an effort to screen 
some political criminal, it has required great courage and 
tact to maintain these two positions, and M. Ribot has 
shown these qualities nowhere more conspicuously than in 
following up his victory in the Chamber of Deputies by 
the inauguration of judicial proceedings against M. Charles 
de Lesseps, M. Fontane, and M. Sans-Leroy for connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal frauds. An order of arrest 
was aiso issued against M. Cottu, who has fled to Vienna. 
These men are all directors in the Panama Company. In 
addition to these arrests the police are searching thor- 
oughly various offices and private residences, and the 
invocation by the Ministry of the powerful arm of the law 
to aid the Committee seems to give the public conclusive 
evidence of M. Ribot’s sincerity in pushing this matter. 
The arrested directors are accused of misapplying capital 
intrusted to them for specific purposes, of defrauding 
the stockholders of the Canal Company, and of making 
use of fictitious and fraudulent credit. These charges are 
entirely aside from the charges of corruption and bribery. 
The amount of money spent for the latter purpose is now 
said to have been not less than $4,000,000. The scandal 
does not diminish, but rather spreads, and promises to prove 
the most colossal fraud of its kind in modern times. 
There are many things which seem to indicate that the 
Panama enterprise has been a common swindle from the 
beginning. ‘The nominal value of the bonds sold has been 
something like $500,000,000, while it is stated on good 
authority that not more than $80,000,000 is represented by 
the work and plant on the Isthmus. $80,000,000 spent 
on the Isthmus and $420,000,000 in Paris is apparently 
the history of this colossal fraud. 

It is not astonishing, when one considers the great num- 
ber of small investors among the prudent and saving 
French people interested in this enterprise, how widely 
the press has backed it, and how intimate has been its 
connection with politics, that the shock of the revelation 
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has almost unsettled the foundations of the Republic. 
Universal suspicion’ has become the prevailing mood of 
the’ people, and they are ready to believe any charge of 
corruption against any man in public life. Naturally this 
tells very, heavily against the Republicans, who have con- 
trolled the legislation affecting the Canal Company. 
France has so far been saved from something like a real 
political crisis of a fundamental kind by the fact that the 
Premier is a man of unquestioned rectitude, of great ability, 
and of the kind of force which such a crisis demands and 
calls out. A lesser or a weaker man would have gone 
under last week during the debate. If M. Ribot is able 
to carry his Government through this crisis, he will make 
himself the first man in France. There have been whis- 
pers which connected the unstained name of President 
Carnot with the scandal, but the immense advantage of 
established good character has never been more clearly 
brought out than in the reluctance of the French people 
to believe anything affecting the integrity of a family 
which has been identified with personal uprightness for 
more than a century, and often during the most troublous 
times. But while the story is not believed, the mere fact 
that anybody has dared to put it in circulation affords 
the best evidence of the prevailing temper and of the 
dangerous possibilities of the situation. There is rea- 
son to believe that there has been a systematic attempt 
on the part of the enemies of the Republic to make the 
most of the Panama scandal, and, if possible, by discredit- 
ing the Republicans in the eyes of the people, to effect a 
revolution. At the very time when it seemed as if the 
Monarchists had no longer any hope, they seem to have 
fallen upon the best opportunity they have had since the 
establishment of the Republic. It is reported and widely 
believed that a systematic attempt has been made to 
increase the excitement, to extend the alarm, and to over- 
whelm the Republicans not only by the disclosure of the 
facts in the case, but by exaggeration and misrepresen- 
tation. It is announced that a meeting of the Orleans 
Princes is shortly to take place, and the fact is significant 
in this connection. It is very fortunate for France that of 
the men opposed to the Republic there is no one who has 
shown the slightest quality of leadership, while, on the 
other hand, the President of the Republic has so far 
remained unstained by the general corruption, and the 
Premier is a man whose courage and ability seem to be 
equal to the occasion. The only safety for the Republi- 
cans now lies in the most relentless and searching investi- 
gation, followed by unsparing prosecution of every one 
connected with the scandal, without regard to his political 
affiliations or position. This, apparently, M. Ribot is bent 
upon doing. If he does it, he will defeat the intrigues of 
the enemies of the Republic of every kind, and he will 
establish the Government more firmly than ever in the 
hearts and convictions of the people. 


Prayer Test 


Mr. Moody is credited with saying that the deliverance 
of the Spree and her passengers was a grand test of 
prayer. The machinery had broken down, she was drift- 
ing helplessly on the North Atlantic; a southeast wind was 
blowing her off the track of passing steamers. Mr. Moody, 
General Howard, and Mr. Moody’s son united in prayer. 
Give us, they asked, a change of wind. It came, and 
blew them back to the ocean highway. Then a prayer- 
meeting was held in the saloon. Send us a ship for our 
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rescue, was Mr. Moody’s simple prayer. And the Lake 
Huron came, and brought them into port. 

We do not think this was a test of prayer; for it is a 
poor test which does not work both ways. If the deliver. 
ance of the Spree proves that God does hear and answer 
prayer, then her destruction would have proved that God 
does not hear and answer prayer. And Mr. Moody would 
be the first to repudiate such a conclusion. God answers 
prayer alike when he says No! and when he says Yes! 
And neither the No nor the Yes of circumstances demon. 
strates that he has heard and answered. 

Christians believe in prayer because they believe in 
Jesus Christ. And Jesus Christ was a man of prayer; and 
told his disciples to pray ; and assured them that God is a 
Father who likes to give good gifts to his children, and 
who considers their wishes as well as their needs. Chris- 
tians believe that Christ knew, and they believe what he 
told them, and therefore they pray. 

And the scientific objection does not hinder their faith. 
Uniformity of nature? Yes! she is uniform in her laws 
and processes, but not in her results. Water cannot run 
up hill? Oh yes! it can and does. Whenever man con- 
structs a mill-dam, the water runs up the environing hills 
till it reaches the top of the mill-dam. Man can make a 
spark of electricity obey him; why not God a bolt of 
electricity? Laws are not our masters, but our servants, 
They do our bidding—all the better because they are 
uniform. And our servants are not God’s master. 

To suppose that nature is a mackine, that God has 
wound it up and set it a-poing, and that when John 
and Jane request it he interferes and readjusts the ma- 
chinéry, is an impossible conception. But what if the old 
Hebrew prophets had a truer conception of God and his 
world than the Latin theologians? what if God is in his 
world as the soul of man is in his body? what if all force 
is the one Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed ? what if laws of nature are only habits of 
God? what if God zs nature and a great deal more ?—then 
that God hears what John and Jane ask of him, and con 
siders their request, and acts accordingly, is not an impos- 
sible conception. “It is a matter of experience,” says 
Professor Tyndall, “that an earthly father, who is at 
the same time both wise and tender, listens to the 
requests of his children, and, if they do not ask amiss, 
takes pleasure in granting their requests. We know also 
that this compliance extends to the alteration, within cer- 
tain limits, of the currents of events on earth. With this 
suggestion offered by experience, it is no departure from 
scientific method to place behind natural phenomena a 
universal Father, who, in answer to the prayers of His 
children, alters the currents of those phenomena.” Mr. 
Tyndall does not believe in the influence of prayer on the 
material universe, not because the hypothesis is unscien- 
tific, but because he thinks the phenomena of life do not 
justify the hypothesis. The Christian believes in such 
influence because he believes in Jesus Christ and his testi- 
mony ; it is enough for him that science does not contra- 
dict that testimony, and that such incidents as the preser- 
vation of the Spree tend to confirm it. 

But prayer does not consist in asking for things ; and 
answers to prayer do not come chiefly in the giving of 
things. Matthew reports Christ as saying that the Father 
gives good things to them that ask him. Luke reports 
him as saying that the Father gives the Holy Spirit. Luke’s 
report is more in the spirit of the Master. We do not recall 
any instance in which Christ asked for things, unless it be 
in the one petition for “ daily bread” in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Prayer is fellowship with God ; communion with Him; the 
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meeting of spirit with spirit. Courage flows from the 
heart of God into that of man, and strength to nerve his 
weakness, and hope to deliver him from despair, and com. 
fort to make him strong to bear his burden. The Christian 
may doubt whether God gives ¢hings ; but he cannot doubt 
that God gives himself. The man who prays is not more 
certain that the orator stirs the heart of his audience and 
that the audience stirs the heart of the orator, that the poet 
illumines by his verse and the moralist instructs by his 
prose, that eye speaks love to eye and memory of long- 
absent friends inspires the soul with new life, than that the 
invisible Spirit of Holiness is a sacred reservoir from which 
by prayer life is drawn; that man may speak to God, and, 
if he will listen, may hear God speaking to him, There 
are al' about him deaf men that hear not the Voice, but 
this does not cause him for an instant to relinquish his 
faith in the Voice which he hears. 


* 


Contempt of Court 


The modern ecclesiastical court disregards the funda- 
mental principles on which courts of procedure act in all 
Anglo-Saxon, if not in all civilized, communities. These 
principles require that the court shall be free from preju- 
dice—if a man has formed an opinion he is not» ermitted 
on the jury, if he has an interest in the case he is not 
allowed upon the bench; that the court shall have power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, administer an 
oath, punish for perjury ; in criminal trials, that the accused 
shall be presumed innocent until found guilty beyond all 
reasonable doubt; that the verdict of the jury shall be 
unanimous, or substantially unanimous; in cases involving 
expert knowledge, that either the jury shall be composed 
of experts, or shall base their decision upon the sworn 
testimony of experts. 

In the now famous trials of Professor Briggs and Profes- 
sor Smith, each one of these principles is almost contempt- 
uously disregarded. 

A considerable proportion of the court had openly and 
publicly avowed its belief in the guilt of the accused 
before the trial began; and was impelled by personal 
pride of opinion and party interest to vote for his condem- 
nation. 

The court has no power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses or to punish refusal to testify as contempt, no 
legal authority to administer an oath, and no power to pun- 
ish perjury. 

The verdict has been rendered in the Smith case, and 
will be rendered in the Briggs case, by a bare majority ; no 
man will be bold enough to assert that the heresy in either 
case has been established beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The cases both turned upon the meaning of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and required an expert’s familiarity with 
confessional literature; upon the contents and structure 
of the Bible, and required an expert’s familiarity with 
the Hebrew language and literature, and the reasons for 
and against the traditional views of the authorship of 
anonymous books. Not a single expert witness was 
- Called; and in neither case was the court composed of 
experts, There were a few experts in both courts; but 
only a minority of the clergy in either court has any repu- 
tation for Hebrew or even Biblical scholarship, and prob- 
ably not a single lay member of either court can read 
Hebrew, or knows anything about the grounds on which 
belief either in the Mosaic or in the pre-Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is based. 

Two of the ablest experts in the difficult and perplexing 
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department of Biblical Literature have been put on trial 
for their opinions and teachings in that department, with 
the purpose of depriving them of their office as teachers 
and their standing in the Church; and the trials have been 
conducted before a court a majority of whose members are 
comparatively ignorant of the subject—some of them 
wholly ignorant; with no evidence’ from experts to guide 
them; without power to compel attendance and testimony 
of witnesses ; with power to deprive the accused of office, 
standing, and employment by a bare majority; a court 
composed chiefly of partisans, and with few or no mem- 
bers whose partiality, if not their purpose, was not fully 
known and even openly avowed before the trial began. 

These are some of the reasons why there is among lay- 
men such a general contempt of ecclesiastical courts. 


® 


Editorial Notes 


Mr. Eugene Field, poet and humorist of most original and 
delightful quality, appears to have an unusual margin in the mat- 
ter of years. The Boston “ Advertiser” says of him that he is 
somewhere between twenty-five and fifty-eight ! 

If Edward Everett Hale had done nothing but remember his 
‘‘ New England Boyhood,” he would have earned the gratitude 
of posterity. Dr. Hale’s perennial freshness is due, no doubt, to 
the fact that he has kept his youth so well in hand. 

And now comes Mr. Mallock and solemnly asks in the pages 
of the “ Forum,” “ Are Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray Obso- 
lete?” Ifto be obsolete is to be universally read, then that mel- 
ancholy fate has befallen these great novelists. They are obso- 
lete in the same sense in which Homer, Shakespeare, Westmin.- 
ster Abbey, and Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony” are obso'ete. 

The New York and Brooklyn Bridge trustees reported last 
week a surplus of half a million from the year’s operations. 
The profits have gone on increasing, in spite of the liberal 
policy pursued in making free the Bridge walk—the finest 
promenade in the world. Yet there are people who insist that 
city governments cannot manage, with profit, street railroads, 
which are built at a tithe the cost and charge a higher fare. 

In England the question of filling the position of Poet Laureate 
is still in abeyance, and likely to be for some time to come. There 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion among literary people 
that the place ought to be offered to Mr. Swinburne, and after 
himto Mr. William Morris. There is also a feeling that the 
position, for reasons already stated, will not be offered to either 
gentleman, and a grave doubt whether either of them would 
accept it. 

For several years past fashion has shown a certain artistic 
impulse in that it has treated women as if they were living 
creatures and not models to hang clothes on; but this temporary 
period of society is at an end, and the ridiculous garments of 
1830 are about to return to emphasize deformity and disfigure 
beauty. Fashion, being purely a matter of trade, has never 
shown much originality, but the shopkeepers abroad who impose 
its vagaries on a sinful world must be hard driven when they are 
compelled to revert to the antiquated types of sixty years ago. 


There is hope for us, after all! The London “ Spectator” 
has discovered a possible use even in our Fourth of July ora- 
tions; it is by no means certain, it says, “ that the impression 
of grandeur and stability which the Constitution makes on the 
American masses is not derived in great part from the impact 
made on unformed minds by those very orations.” If the old- 
fashioned oration which we have outgrown is to become respect- 
able to the English mind, we may even venture to hope that 
Mr. Kipling will some time give us the criticism of discriminat- 
ing intelligence and not of unintelligent abuse. 


| 
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A Young English Poet’ 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


wf tiE name of William Watson has been known for 
f some time past, by those who study contemporary 
literature in England, as that of a young poet of 
positive achievement and of very unusual promise. 
It has become more widely known of late in connection 
with the discussion regarding the succession to the post of 
Poet Laureate. There seems to be a consensus of opinion 
among English literary people that, putting aside the 
claims of Swinburne and William Morris—both veteran 
poets—Mr. Watson’s work ought to receive careful con- 
sideration in this connection. When it was announced by 
cable not long ago that Mr. Gladstone had ordered from 
his bookseller a complete set of Mr. Watson’s books, one 
could not but remember how, fifty-two years ago, Sir 
Robert Peele, then Prime Minister, ordered in like man- 
ner the books of Tennyson, and, coming upon “ Ulysses,’’ 
found it unnecessary to read further. The fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has offered Mr. Watson a bounty of two hun- 


William Watson 


dred pounds in recognition of his noble elegy on the 
death of Tennyson gives additional weight to the impres- 
sion that he has been seriously considered in connection 
with the great place so long held by Tennyson. In any 
event, he is one of the foremost of the younger English 
poets, and there is in him a vigor of thought and ripeness 
of expression which, if harmoniously sustained, will here- 
after give him very high rank. 

Mr. Watson is about thirty-seven years old, and for 
many years has been a devoted student of literature, and 
especially of poetry. His first volume of verse, “ The 
Prince’s Quest,” appeared in 1880, and contained some 
notable work. The lines entitled “The Questioner ” 
were reprinted some months ago in these columns. This 
was followed four years later by a volume of epigrams. 
In 1885 the series of sonnets entitled ‘“‘ Ver Tenebrosum,” 
included in the volume of “ Poems,” was contributed to 
the “ National Review ”’—sonnets of distinct vigor and 


1 Lachryme Musarum, ana Uther Poems. By William Watson. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.25.) Foems. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The Prince’s Quest, and Other Poems. (C. Kegan Paul & Co., London.) 


imaginative force. In 1889 his _ best-known poem, 
“ Wordsworth’s Grave,” also included in the volume enti- 
tled “Poems,” appeared, and attracted wide attention, 
Within the past few weeks another slender volume has 
come from the press, which takes its title from the elegy on 
Tennyson. These small volumes are a sufficient basis for 
the faith that Mr. Watson is one of the men of the future. 

He has, in the first place, a noble conception of his art, 
He looks at it from the standpoint of an artist and not 
from that of a dilettante or an amateur. He rightly holds 
it proudly and uncompromisingly, as the greatest of the 
arts, and the most necessary to the larger welfare of the 
world. He is not one of the “little masters” who 


. . make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


His mood, like that of the great artists, is profoundly seri- 
ous, and his art has for him the very highest sanctity and 
authority. In the noble elegy on Tennyson he gives this 
account of the poet’s inspiration : 


For lo! creation’s self is one great choir, 

And what is nature’s order but the rhyme 
Whereto. the worlds keep time, 

And all things move with all things from their prime? 
Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre? 

In far retreats of elemental mind 

Obsgurely comes and goes 

The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 
Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. 
Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 

But ask not of the Muse that she disclose 

The meaning of the riddle of her might: 
Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, 
Save the enigma of herself, she knows. 

The master could not tell, with all his lore, 
Wherefore he sang, or whence the mandate sped : 
Ev’n as the linnet sings, so I, he said ;— 

Ah, rather as the imperial nightingale, 

That held in trance the ancient Attic shore, 
And charms the ages with the notes that o’er 
All woodland chants immortally prevail ! 

And now, from our vain plaudits greatly fled, 
He with diviner silence dwells instead, 

And on no earthly sea with transient roar, 
Unto no earthly airs, he trims his sail, 

But far beyond our vision and our hail 

Is heard forever and is seen no more. 


In the lines addressed to ‘England, My Mother,” he 
makes us feel the universality and elemental quality of 


poetry : 
Lo, with the ancient 
Roots of man’s nature, 
Twines the eternal 
Passion of song. 


Ever Love fans it, 

Ever Life feeds it, 

Time cannot age it, 
Death cannot slay. 


Deep in the world-heart 

Stand its foundations, 

Tangled with all things, 
Twin-made with all. 


Nay, what is Nature’s 

Self, but an endless 

Strife toward music, 
Euphony, rhyme ? 


Trees in their blooming, 

Tides in their flowing, 

Stars in their circling, 
Tremble with song. 


God on his throne is 
Eldest of poets: 
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Unto his measures 
Moveth the Whole. 


Seriousness of mood and a large conception of his art are 
associated in Mr. Watson’s work with rich and full thought— 
another characteristic of a true poet. In nothing does he 
give greater promise than in the breadth and depth of his 
intellectual quality. He has the power of meditation 
which has given the world such noble verse in Words- 
worth, Browning, and Tennyson; the power of brooding 
over themes until they become absorbed into the imagina- 
tion, and gain new vitality and range by reason of vital 
contact with the whole range of life. It is out of a 
deep, rich mind that Mr. Watson speaks, and it is this 
quality which separates his work from the great mass of 
contemporary verse and stamps it as poetry. This large- 
ness and adequacy of intellectual quality are best illus- 
trated, perhaps, in the long poem on “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave” and in the poem on “Shelley’s Centenary.”’ 
Both these poems have largeness of view and sustained 
force of idea; they are full of the keenest characteriza- 
tion. These verses from “ Wordsworth’s Grave’’ illus- 
trate not only these qualities, but ‘the purity of imagina- 
tion and beauty of phrase which are characteristic of 
Mr. Watson’s work : 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?>— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease ; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of peace. 


The lines on Shelley have not only a lyrical swiftness 
and brightness caught from the subject, but contain one 
of the most clear and searching interpretations of Shelley’s 
genius and work to be found in our literature. 

The imaginative quality of Mr. Watson’s work is, of 
course, the test of its value as poetry, and it is the pres- 
ence of this quality in unmistakable volume which gives 
that work its promise. Verse is often born of fancy, intel- 
lectual sensitiveness, and pure feeling; poetry is always 
the child of the imagination. It is the presence of fancy 
and of facility which gives us in these days so much verse ; 
it is the absence of the imagination which gives us so little 
poetry. This quality of imagination is infused through 
Mr. Watson’s verse, and gives it a ripeness and fullness of 
thought, feeling, and music that often remind one of Keats. 
Shelley is a difficult theme, but Mr. Watson’s imagination 
has kindred strength of wing: 


And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odors shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown, 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own— 


In other shapes than he forecast 
The world is molded: his fierce blast— 
His wild assault upon the Past— 
These things are vain ; 
Revolt is transient; what #usz last 
Is that pure strain, 


Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element— 
A sound from ocean caverns sent— 
An airy call 
From the pavilioned firmament 
O’erdoming all. 
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The ‘“Lachryme Musarum” is in the same noble strain ; 
the opening invocation to the 


Master who crown’st our immelodious days 
With flower of perfect speech 


gives the keynote to this fine elegy : 


Low, like another’s, lies the laureled head : 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er: 
Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Land that he loved, thy noblest voice is mute! 
Land that he loved, that loved him! nevermore 
Meadow of thine, smooth lawn or wild sea-shore, 
Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous fruit, 
Or woodlands old, like Druid couches spread, 
The master’s feet shall tread. | 
Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute: 
The singer of undying songs is dead. 


Mr. Watson’s sureness of touch and power of condens- 
ing his thought into a figure—the poet’s unerring sign—are 
shown in many epigrams and quatrains; such, for instance, 
as these lines on “ Shelley and Harriet Westbrook :” 


A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour: 


Let eyes that trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears. 


These lines on Keats have the same quality : 


He dwelt with the bright gods of elder time, 
On earth and in their cloudy haunts above. 

He loved them: and, in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love. 


A clear impression of a poet’s quality and range is to be 
gained from familiarity with his work rather than from 
characterization or criticism. Within these brief limits no 
more ambitious aim has been followed than to present 
extracts from Mr. Watson’s verse which fairly illustrate 
its scope and nature, and to point out very inadequately 
some of his characteristics. He has many of the gifts of 
the masters of his craft—high intellectual quality, serious- 
ness of mood, imaginative freshness and force, and the 
musical faculty. He is evidently a man of generous cul- 
ture, a devoted student of literature and lover of the poets, 
and of a meditative temperament. There is evidence of 
continuous growth in his work. In his richness of imag- 
ination, his restraint and self-command, in the fullness and 
ripeness of his style, there is abundant promise of produc- 
tion of a very high order. In a man still so young the 
meditative mood seems stronger at times than the lyrical 
impulse ; but among so many easy, fluent singers who give 
us neither thoughts nor thrills, it is a relief to read verse so 
rich and full—verse that hints at largeness of soul and 
capacity of nature not yet fully disclosed. 


A National Humiliation 
By William Lloyd Garrison 


It is estimated that there are in this country from 
100,000 to 150,000 Chinese inhabitants. Large numbers of 
them came on invitation to supply the labor needed for the 
construction of the Pacific railroads, the reclamation of 
waste lands, and for purposes of agriculture. There was 
no misunderstanding of the terms which were presented to 
them for acceptance. The Burlingame Treaty declares 
in its preamble that “ The United States of America and 
the Emperor of China cordially recognize the inherent and 
unalienable rights of man to change his home and allegi- 
ance, and also the mutual advantage of free migration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects respectively from 
one country to the other, for the purpose of curiosity, of 
trade, or as permanent residents.” 

With such professions of welcome on our lips, and with 
our doors invitingly open to our Celestial neighbors, surely 
we must have been overrun by this nation of uncounted 
millions, judging from our present eagerness to shut its 
people out? No; in spite of all efforts to entice them here, 
the entire Chinese population of the United States could 
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be hidden away in an obscure corner of any of our metro- 
politan cities. 

What explanation can be given for the present revulsion 
of feeling? Why is it that, while Burlingame and his 
embassy were received with open arms and congratulations 
by the public men of that day, like Seward, Everett, Caleb 
Cushing, Sumner, and their peers, the distinguished men 
who have succeeded them are hostile to further immigra- 
tion? This is afi interesting inquiry, which history. will be 
forced to answer in a manner humiliating to our National 
pride and our assumptions of Christian grace. 

The attitude of the United States upon the Chinese 
question less than a quarter of a century ago is here re- 
called to justify the presence of the too trustful Chinese, 
who, having accepted the invitation of the spider to enter 
his parlor, find themselves entangled in his treacherous 
web. 

The Chinese Registration Act, known as the “ Geary 
Bill,” is not simply an edict to prevent further immigration. 


It is an ingenious method of persecution and torture. It | 


was not framed with deliberation, or because necessity 
demanded its drastic provisions, but because the low civil- 
ization and barbarous instincts of a California community 
compelled an obsequious Congressman, for political rea- 
sons, to voice its prejudices in this infamous piece of legis- 
lation. 

Where were your indignant protests, O legislators of 
heart and conscience? Excepting the manly speeches of 
Senator Sherman and Representatives Hitt, of Illinois, and 
Hooker, of Mississippi, no voice was raised for justice. 
Doubtless others would have joined in opposition had not 
the debate been shut off and the passage of the bill forced. 

Then followed the disgraceful rush of members of both 
houses, regardless of party affiliations, and purely for 
political effect, to record their degradation and to show 
how incompatible are political ambition and noble action. 
Massachusetts, scorner of the Fugitive Slave Act, and 
leader in moral ideas, saw one-half her delegation insult 
her sacred traditions. Other States showed a worse pro- 
portion, and “ the trail of the serpent is over them all.” 

The exigency of the election is past. The vote of Cali- 
fornia no longer has its unwholesome potency. May it 
never again have decisive influence in a close National 
contest ! 

But the wicked act remains to do its evil work. Unless 
public sentiment forces Congress to repeal its inhuman 
sections before the fifth of next May, another blot will dis- 
figure this ‘‘ century of dishonor.” 

Consider these provisions for a moment. They are 
impossible to obey. Every Chinaman is required to prove 
by a white witness that he has been in this country during 
the whole time of Chinese restrictive legislation, reaching 
back to the administration of President Hayes. Few of 
these people can speak or understand our language. They 
are not a fixed population, and are often obliged to cross 
the continent in pursuit of work, putting them out of the 
reach of witnesses, if such exist. 

Let me quote the words of Representative Hitt: ‘‘ The 
rule of all free countries and all civil laws is reversed. . . . 
Every one can understand how difficult, how almost impos- 
sible, it is to make out such a long and costly line of proof, 
especially to a laboring man. This he must prove affirma- 
tively or he can get no certificate. If he is not granted a 
certificate—and we can readily see how officers on the 
Pacific coast would be glad to refuse it—he is arrested, 
imprisoned six months or less, and then expelled from the 
country. If he obtains it, he must carry it around with 
him or be liable instantly and always to arrest, imprison- 
ment, and deportation, like a convict. It is proposed to 
have one hundred thousand, or, as some gentlemen assert, 
two hundred thousand, men in our country ticketed, tagged, 
almost branded—the old slavery days returned. Never 
before in a free country was there such a system of tag- 
ging a man like a dog to be caught by the police and 
examined, and, if his tag or collar is not all right, faken to 
the pound, or drowned or shot.” 

Space forbids touching on the subject of our treaty vio- 
ation, open, hearty, and contemptuous, which would never 
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be dreamed of if China were a warlike nation like England 
or Germany. It is the cowardly act of the bully. 

The Chinese Equal Rights League beg of this great peo. 
ple to stay their cruel hands. Its clients make no conten. 
tion regarding immigration, however void of justice the 
exclusion laws may be. They simply ask to be saved 
from persecution and outlawry. They turn their supplicat- 
ing faces to us who are hunting them down, and cry for 
mercy. They implore that, through letter and petition, 
the members of Congress may hear from their indignan: 
constituents, and that the overhanging cloud be dissipated 
without delay. 

Alas that the need of such an appeal to a nation call- 
ing itself Christian should be possible, at the very close of 
the nineteenth century which marks the lapse of time since 
Jesus came into this world to preach the brotherhood of 
man ! 


Colony Days, Old and New 
By the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. 


Australia is more of a ‘“erra incognita to the average 
American, I imagine, than almost any civilized country on 
the face of the earth. We are frequently brought into. 
contact with old England, her people, her books, and her 
institutions. The literature of Germany is a fetish in 
some quarters. Paris rules supreme in polite circles still; 
but here is a great island-continent, as large as the whole 
of the United States, excluding Alaska, from which we 
have cablegrams only when a John L. Sullivan whips some 
other bully, or, more fortunately for the world, is whipped 
himself ; or when a monster like Deeming expiates his 
crimes on the gallows. Of the industrial, political, social, 
and religious life of the Australian colonies, Americans. 
know altogether too little, for there is more in common 
between these two new continents of the southern and the 
northern seas than between any two nations on the face 
of the earth. Both have the same problems to work out; 
both have a new empire to people and subdue; both are 
inhabited by descendants of common ancestors ; both are 
branches of the great, conquering, English-speaking races. 

I have been very much struck, since coming to Australia, 
by the similarity of the political and social history of 
these colonies with the colonial history of our own land. 
Not only is it true that the superficial area of the United 
States and of Australia is very nearly the same, but it is 
also true that, as in the pre-Revolutionary times, only 2 
narrow strip and margin along the seacoast is as yet sub- 
dued and occupied by man. The settlers have penetrated 
no further into the interior than they had in America in 
the days when King George the Third roused the patri- 
otic wrath of our ancestors. The population of Australia, 
something like three millions of people, is about the same 
as when‘the old Independence Bell rang out its first Fourth 
of July peal. 

I believe, too, that the analogy will be carried further in 
the future, and that, as the three millions of Americans 
expanded into a nation of seventy millions, peopling the 
continent from East to West and from North to South, so 
in the future the three millions of Australia will develop 
into twenty times three millions, and establish in all parts 
of this great domain a mighty English-speaking nation. 

There is the same jealousy between the colonies that 
existed in America before the Revolution, and high-tariff 
walls are built up between them, with custom-houses on 
every border. 

Whether the analogy will be carried still further, and 
whether Australia will ever become independent of the 
mother country, is another question. Certainly I can see 
very little dissatisfaction as yet with English rule; in fact, 
the hand of the old mother is so light and caressing that 
this younger child of the Crown scarcely feels its maternal 
weight. Ifthe old lady should attempt to bring recalci- 
trant Australia to terms, or raise her hand to strike this 
strapping youth in anger, the result can very easily be fore- 
seen. There would be another Concord and Lexington, 
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another Bunker Hill and another Yorktown ; but England 
has learned wisdom by experience, and there is little dan- 
ger of a Boston tea-party in Sydney Harbor. 

In all material affairs this country is fully abreast of the 
times. It is not by any means living in the colonial days of 
a hundred years ago. Well-conducted railroads, splen- 
didly built and well equipped, owned and managed by the 
different Colonies, connect all the leading cities. Electric 
lights blaze along the thoroughfares, cable-cars of the 
latest and most approved American fashion rumble through 
the streets, and Pullman cars or Mann boudoirs are found 
on the leading railroads, though most of the coaches are of 
the exclusive English pattern. 

Melbourne is one of the most beautiful cities on the 
face of the earth, with clean, wide streets, large and sub- 
stantial business blocks, and elegant suburban villas ; it can 
hold its own with many a city of ten times its years. 
Sydney is more English in its characteristics, and is laid 
out as Boston was, on the ram’s-horn principle. I have 
heard a witty orator at the Congregational Club in Boston, 
on Forefathers’ Night, say that the narrow, crooked streets 
of the Hub might be considered “the vaccination marks 
of |Boston. Cows did it.” Perhaps it is true of Sydney 
that sheep did it, and that the present thoroughfares, lined 
with fine business blocks as they are, follow the old sheep- 
tracks of the original convict settlers. However that may 
be, the city has long outgrown its infantile years, and now 
ranks among the great and prosperous cities of the globe, 
with a harbor which is unrivaled, and whose virtues the 
Sydney people know full well. In fact, it is a standing 
joke both among themselves and in the other Colonies 
that the first question that any Sydneyite will ask is, ““ How 
do you like our harbor?” and the comic papers of rival 
cities represent the Sydneyites as going about with high 
starched collars around their necks, bearing the familiar 
legend, “ What do you think of our harbor?” No wonder 
they are proud of it; they have a right to be. 

Adelaide, the city from which I am now writing, com- 
bines, more beautifully than either of the others, city and 
country. Surrounded by a lovely circle of hills, green in 
the abundant freshness of this early Octob-.r spring weather, 
nothing can be more beautiful than this Garden City of 
the southern seas. The cherry and peach trees are in full 
bloom, the apple-trees are bursting into flower, the tender 
green leaves of the willow and poplar are peeping out 
after the short rest of a semi-tropical winter. The gardens 
are a blaze of flowers of the most brilliant hues, though in 
fact there is never a time when they are not in bloom, for 
all the year round calla lilies and roses and hundreds of 
other plants which we carefully nurse in our hothouses 
grow in the open air in this favored clime. 

Just now the Colonies, especially New South Wales and 
Victoria, are passing through a period of very great depres- 
sion. In Sydney thousands of unemployed men parade 
the streets, demanding work. Labor troubles, often chronic 
apparently in these Colonies, have assumed a more acute 
form of late, and there is undoubtedly real distress in some 
cuarters. In Sydney the collapse of various land banks 
and other financial schemes has given the Colony of 
Victoria a dreadful financial blow. Millionaires have been 
reduced to beggary. The boom of a few years ago has 
utterly collapsed, and real estate which was held at fabu- 
lous prices is an absolute drug in the market. However, 
this is only a temporary phase of the industrial life of the 
Colony ; with the immense resources behind, the country 
will recover all of its former prosperity, and will doubtless 
go on to immensely larger and more golden|days than it has 
ever yet seen. 

The religious life of the people of Australia strikes me 
as very intense and sincere. The Church of England, while 
it represents, perhaps, more largely the people of wealth 
and large influence in society than any other denomina- 
tion, is not the exclusively predominant and overshadow- 
ing affair that it is in England. The Wesleyans, who here 
have no bishops and not so close a connectional system 
as in America, are very strong and powerful among all 
classes of society. The Baptists, too, have a vigorous 
church life, and the Congregationalists, though not so 
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numerous as some of the other denominations, are influ- 
ential beyond their numbers. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has been most 
cordially received and heartily accepted by all denomina- 
tions, and is growing quite as rapidly and healthfully as in 
the land of its birth, The conventions which I have 
attended for four weeks past in the leading cities have 
been without exception surprisingly enthusiastic. The 
largest halls and churches that can be obtained are 
thronged often for an hour before the time when the meet- 
ings begin, and overflow meetings are in great demand. The 
ministers speak most enthusiastically of the work which 
their societies are doing, and many of them hail the 
present as a new day in the life of their churches. The 
young people show the same earnestness, devotion, and 
heroism which I am accustomed to see at home, and, 
from the early sunrise prayer-meeting to the late consecra- 
tion meeting, the remarkable scenes which were witnessed 
in New York last July are re-enacted and duplicated, 
though, of course, on a smaller scale, in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide and Ballarat and in half a dozen 
smaller suburban places which it has been my good for- 
tune to visit. Young Australia, especially young Christian 
Australia, is in heartiest sympathy and accord with young 
America ; and Christian Endeavor, I believe, may forge 
another link, and perhaps not the weakest link of all, 
which shall bind together the coming generations of these 
two lands which speak a common language and own a 
common Lord. 


Adelaide, South Australia. 
Three Stories of Russian Life 
Il. 
A Victim 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe and “ M.A. R.” 

Behind the opening in the partition which divided the 
room stood the tavern-keeper. He had poured out a 
glassful of beer, and, thrusting his arm through the open- 
ing, he presented it to Vassili. 

Vassili took the glass eagerly, but as the first whiff from 
its contents filled his nostrils, his face fell. He was very 
thirsty.- He had driven into the town with his t¢léga (light 
four-wheeled cart) full of wool, and had sold it all at a good 
profit for the old father who was anxiously awaiting the 
result at home, 

Vassili had done so well that he thought he might treat 
himself to a glass of beer, and now, “ The stuff is regular 
burda” (bad beer), he said, setting it down untasted. 

The tavern-keeper grew purple with rage. 

“My money!” he said, holding out his palm. 
me my money !” 

Vassili took a handful of coins from his pocket, picked 
out one, and returned the rest. Holding the coin firmly 
between finger and thumb, he pushed back the glass. 

“Give me another brand,” he said. “I will pay you 
then.” 

The tavern-keeper thrust his head also through the open- 
ing, threateningly shaking his fist. “Son of a dog!” he 
shouted, “ignorant dog! drink or not, but you shall pay.” 

‘What disturbs you, brother? what is it ?” said another 
voice. 

One of the town police had entered, attracted by the 
loud voice. 

“Look at him,” screamed the tavern-keeper, hoarsely, 
pointing at Vassili. “He says that I sell durda to my 
customers, and he will not pay.” 

The officer seized Vassili by the arm. 

“ Drink,” he said, harshly; “ drink and pay! It is good 
enough for a moujik [peasant|—yes, by the Lord! Who 
are you to complain ?” 

He spat on the floor as he spoke. 

Vassili was young and strong. His blood had not yet 
learned to flow in the sluggish channel cut forit. He 
wrenched his arm free. 

“When I have what I can drink given me, I will 
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drink it,” he,said ; “‘and when Vassili drinks, Vassili pays.” 

As answer, the officer caught up the glass and flung its 
contents in the face of the defiant young moujik. 

Goaded beyond control, blinded and furious, Vassili 
struck out wildly. The next moment he was in the grasp 
of the policeman’s practiced hand and was under the sav- 
’ age lash of a whip which the officer drew from his boot. 

** Dog that you are! you have done enough to hang 
yourself by,” cried the tavern-keeper, and Vassili heard, 

In the violent struggle which followed, his coat was 
torn from his back, but he himself escaped. . Terrified and 
bewildered, he rushed from the tavern and up the street, 
a disordered, desperate figure. 

“You have done enough to hang yourself by,” rang in 
his ears. 

He forgot his téléga, he forgot his horse. His one idea 
was to reach his home. 

Vassili knew that he had pricked a finger belonging to 
the arm of the Law, that Law before which his ignorance 
trembled, and he ran as a hunted hare avoiding the 
hounds. 

Boys on the street hooted at him, some followed him, 
but he ran on panting and breathless. 

At a street-corner, which he turned sharply, Vassili ran 
into the arms of a man coming in the opposite direction, 
and as the arms closed about him, holding him fast, he 
recognized with despair that they were clothed in uniform. 
It was the Captain of the police into whose grasp he had 
fallen. 

are you? 

- Streets in this way? 
official. 

Vassili could not answer, but the officer, who now came 
running up with Vassili’s coat in his hand, could tell his 
story. There was but one possible ending. 

“You must go to prison until your case can be tried,” 
said the Captain; and Vassili was taken off by the sub- 
ordinate he had offended, but not before he had found his 
_ terror-bound tongue and prayed to be allowed to return to 
his home and his old father, who would die with anxiety 
if he did not come. 

“* Let the wise fox make for his hole?” the Captain had 
replied, sneeringly. ‘‘ You must be afool!” And Vassili 
was dragged away, with threats and warnings of future 
wrath, 

Alone in the cell allotted him, who can tell what 
thoughts visited the poor, untutored brain, to which the 
Law was but a terror, Justice a mockery ? 

First shuddering at a vision of Siberia ; the disgrace and 
sorrow at home; then at the gallows—how often did he die 
before the thought came to him, ‘ Better die at once !” 

It is not a story to dwell on. The Russians have a 
proverb which says, “‘ One does not escape his fate.” 

Nor did Vassili escape his. When the door of the cell 
was opened next morning by the officials, the boy’s dead 
body was found hanging from one of the rafters. 

Was it suicide, or may they be called his executioners? 
To use another of their sayings, “‘ May God be their judge.” 

Under the earthly tribunal, urged to action by the broken- 
hearted father’s appeal to the righteous indignation of 
one just man, the Captain of the police was degraded in 
rank and his offending subordinate sent to Siberia for a 
term of years. But Vassili was d@ad. 
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Some Pleasant Essays 
_ By Abbe C. Goodloe 


In her latest contribution to literature, “ Essays in 
Miniature,”* Miss Agnes *Repplier smilingly reasserts 
herself a ‘“ Protestant to be ”’—using that much-abused 
word after the simple manner of Herrick—and, as in her 
former books, a very charming and redoubtable one she 
makes, too. Once more she has lifted up a voice “clear, 
musical, shaken with laughter” (to borrow her own 
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tribute to Mr. Wilde) in protest against cant and hypoc 
risy in literature, against dullness, against the woeful deca- 
dence of pleasure as an art, and, most feelingly of all, 
against “ change.” 

“The charm of the familiar” appeals to her strongly ; 
she loves old books in their old covers, the old-fashioned 
conversations therein, the conventional old villain, and the 
old-fashioned children; and, in that sparkling, semi-serious 
way which an appreciative public has so quickly learned to 
know and admire, she battles for them all, joyously and 
dauntlessly. 

There is a class of cowed individuals in this world— 
people who have been browbeaten and scoffed at because 
they cling fondly to the old order of things and do not care 
a rush for “the spirit of the times,” people who, because 
they are not Ibsenites and Browningites and Tolstoiites, 
have had to hide their “diminished heads ’”—who look to 
Miss Repplier as their deliverer from grievous bondage as 
much as ever old Europe did to Wellington after Waterloo. 
She has restored to them a lost confidence in their affini- 
ties, in their belief that old things are the best, and in the 
morality of a “well-spent idleness.” Indeed, I take it asa 
conclusive proof of the astonishing good nature of publish- 
ers in general that they so encourage and openly delight 
in one who represents the pleasures of idleness so alluring- 
ly. She seems to invite all those busy writers, who exist 
that publishers may grow rich, to stop work and be off 
with her for a long holiday, far from the rugged and diffi- 
cult heights of modern literary art, to the sunny paths 
trodden in other days by Drummond of Hawthornden, by 
Herrick and Suckling, by Lamb and De Quincey, and all that 
host of nimble-witted, laughter-loving, :zsouciant geniuses. 

By nature she is one of that happy company herself—she 
supplies the allegretto movement to our present rather dole- 
ful literarysymphony. This delectable mirthfulness, joined 
to so much mental acumen and cultivation, must be due to 
a supreme elasticity of temperament, for we know people 
who, having a tenth of Miss Repplier’s erudition, are 
weighed down by a melancholy born of too much learning. 
We are tempted to believe that all our lives we have been 
grossly deceived by copy-books and old people, and that, 
after all, there zs a royal road to learning, and that she has 
found it. It is impossible to conceive of her experiencing 
any difficulty in “ turning to shape ” these delightful essays. 
I fancy that in her eyes one of Rousseau’s most damaging 
“ confessions” is the avowal that he often lay awake the 
whole night revolving one sentence of “ La Nouvelle Hé- 
loise.” For it is her perfect freedom from studied literary 
effects which is one of Miss Repplier’s chief charms as an 
author. There is no trace of the “ foolscap uniform turn’d 
up with ink” about Aer. She takes you into a joyous in- 
timacy on the spot, and pours into your ear mirthful yet 
genuinely acute and valuable confidences, expressed in a 
majority of all the delightful superlatives of our language. 
Yet, with all her gayety and apparent literary levity, she 
is always scholarly, and it is evident that her range of 
thought and reading is widely extended. Her powers of 
assimilating all sorts of intellectual food are astonishing. 
She plainly does not know what an attack of literary indiges- 
tion is. Everything she reads she makes her own, and her 
quotations are marvelously apt, and fit into her charming 
pen-pictures like the bits into that wonderful Giotto mosaic 
in St. Peter’s. Indeed, if there is one serious fault to 
find with Miss Repplier’s otherwise delightful prose, it is 
the too lavish use of quotation marks. After reading the 
** Essays ” one feels a little like the old lady who, on see- 
ing “ Hamlet” for the first time, complained that she did 
not like the play because it was so full of quotations! 
What this charming old lady thought to be a drawback to 
‘‘ Hamlet” really becomes one to these “ Essays.” 

Yet it seems like sheer ingratitude to find fault with 
such a clever author. As long as Miss Repplier writes 
such sketches as “ The Oppression of Notes,” “The Hu- 
mors of Gastronomy,” or those two really delightful ones 
the “Children in Fiction” and “A Short Defense of Vil- 
lains,” we ought surely to follow Dryden’s advice to “take 
the goods the gods provide us” thankfully and uncom- 
plainingly. 
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A Night in a Monastery 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


Since we were s‘ory-reading children we have always 
thought it must be a mysterious delight to lodge at a mon- 
astery over night as the travelers did about whom we read. 
But the age of convenience which has brought in the 
railroad, the steamboat, and the telegraph has given to the 
world good inns and comfortable hotels, so that monks are 
not often called upon to exercise the rites of hospitality to 
wayfarers. There are, however, still some quiet, sleepy 
places where the bustle of the world is unheard and where 
the chance pilgrim is thankful to avail himself of the shel- 
ter afforded by the Church. Such a place is the island of 
Cephalonia. 

We were a party of seven ; one man, one lad of sixteen, 
a younger boy of seven, and four ladies. In our interest- 
ing search after tidings of long-lost Odysseus, we had 
crossed from Corfu to Cephalonia on our way to Ithaca. 
November being unfavorable for sailing around the island, 
as we had planned to do, there was no recourse but to 
drive over the mountains, through a wild pass, and sail 
thence across the narrow stretch of sea that lies between 
the east coast of Cephalonia and Ithaca—a short passage 
easily made in a barque. 

The drive was too long for one day, and it was decided 
to cut it in twoat the old monastery of Gerasimos. Guided 
thither by a delightful young Englishman, whose business 
keeps him among the Ionian Islands, we had no need of 
the tardy Greek tongue of the man of our party, since the 
young Englishman’s tongue was as nimble in Greek as in 
three or four other languages. He was further fitted to act 
as our benefactor because he carried in his pocket a letter 
to the abbess commending us to her care. 

The upward drive from the sea to the crest of the moun- 
tains is of great interest. With every foot of ascent, a more 
beautiful panorama of sea and sky and islands was spread 
before us, while immediately about us were the weird, 
storm-beaten olive-trees, that had wrestled with the storms 
for centuries. At first glance the hills and mountain-sides 
seemed utterly barren. All are rock-ribbed, and there is 
no growth upon them save here and there low bushes, one 
of special beauty bearing large cream-colored blossoms, 
something like a blueberry bell, and brilliant red and yel- 
low fruit at the same time. But from this rocky soil the 
hard-working peasantry wrest a meager support by untiring 
toil; the steep hillsides are terraced with the innumerable 
stones; stone walls are built above the terraces to hold the 
scant soil; and in each little inclosure thus made stands 
an olive-tree. Where more earth can be brought to the 
surface, little vineyards of grapes or currants are planted, 
though the ground is so closely covered with small stones 
that it seems incredible that the vines can find sustenance, 
They do, however, for the wine of Cephalonia is as famous 
as the grapes are delicious which are destined to find their 
fate in the wine-vat. The currants, too, are of much impor- 
tance, for, though appearing in most markets under the 
name of the sister island, Zante, they are quite equal to 
any other dried currants in flavor. At a half-way rest- 
house we went into a loft over the dreary little inn and 
saw bushels of freshly dried currants just like those that 
used to be kept on the top shelf of the pantry, to be out of 
the children’s way! It was quite a contrast to have the chil- 
dren told to fill their pockets from the fragrant pile. 

It was shortly before sunset when our tired horses de- 
scended a long slope on to a closely cultivated upland 
plain, and drove beneath the curious old blue-and-white 
monastery gateway, half arch and half Greek campanile, 
with bells and sacred symbols. 

The monastery covers a large area of ground, and is 
divided into two portions, one for men and one for women, 
with a church between the two opening into each side. 
There seems, however, to be no real separation between 
the sexes. They mingle in the grounds as well asin the 
church, They live apart, however, the women in tiny 


little houses of their own, each with a wee garden in front. 
The men also live by themselves, having no common table. 
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Their simple food of sour bread, sourer wine, and olives 
does not require any elaborate table service. There are 
about fifty nuns in the monastery, and half as many monks. 
Curiously enough, the head of the whole is the abbess, and 
no monk dreams of questioning her authority. 

We were most cordially welcomed by this simple-minded 
sisterhood and brotherhood. Their little all was placed at 
our disposal : plain iron cots, with hard mattresses and by 
no means downy pillows; real old Greek lamps; cold 
water, sour bread, delicious quince jelly, strained honey, 
and the offer of wine. The fruit, sardines, roasted fowls, 
and melons that made up our repast were added from our 
own hamper. 

Things were not of the exquisite neatness that we had 
associated with the thought of a monastery, but by closing 
our eyes to the most obvious defects we got on very well. 
The black, ugly head-dress of the nuns and the long, 
unkempt hair and full beard of the priests were not so 
attractive as the snowy caps and clean-shaven faces of 
Roman Catholics. 

The monastery is named from the famous saint Gerasi- 
mos, who lived in a stone underground cell in this place 
four hundred and nineteen years ago. The church is built 
over the cell. We were invited to go down by a long, 
steep ladder into this cell that we might see where King 
George of Greece had inscribed his name on the wall with 
his own royal hand. So the American seven assembled at 
the foot of the ladder in the old monk’s cell, and a musty, 
noisome cell it was. 

The body of the saint is kept in mummified form in a 
tiny side chapel of the little church. None of us desired 
to see it, but we could hardly decline the supposed honor 
that was pressed upon us. Asa first step we were all asked 
to give our Christian names to one of the priests, who at 
once turned the familiar “‘ Gertrude,” “ Rose,” “ Mabel,” 
and “Isabel” into their musical Greek equivalents, and 
wrote them upon a bit of paper along with the three mas- 
culine proper names, which were already half-Greek. 
These, it turned out, were to serve, as some one irrever- 
ently suggested, as visiting-cards to use at the old saint’s 
reception. 

Night had fallen by this time, and the church was dark. 
But the black-eyed little acolyte soon had every taper 
burning, and in this dim, religious light we assembled 
before the shrine, the Americans in front and the childlike 
nuns hovering about in the gloom. A religiows service 
preceded the opening of the gilded tomb, which was then 
unlocked. Then the chanting and intoning went on. In 
the midst of it we recognized one by one our own names as 
they fell from the lips of the singing priest. The poor old 
mummy lay unconscious of it all—the twinkling tapers, the 
motley crowd, the droning hymn. He lay there brown 
and shriveled, his broidered vestments completely hid 
above his breast by watches, chains, rings, and jewelry of 
all kinds heaped upon him as votive offerings from his 
devotees. Nuns and priests pressed up and kissed the 
withered hands and feet and crossed themselves and 
sighed. Then the wrappings were drawn over the body 
and the coffin was locked once more. 

We were to take mules in the dead of the night and 
climb the Black Mountain, the highest point in the Ionian 
Isles, to see the sunrise. But with the tramping of the 
mules’ feet over the stone-paved courtyard came the patter 
of rain. As we were up and dressed, we went instead to 
the little church, whose bell for matins had rung at two 
o’clock. Here was another unusual picture for Western 
eyes—the black-robed priests, the somber nuns, the driv- 
ers of the mules, and the guests of the monastery assem- 
bled at three in the morning in a dimly lighted Greek 
church, whose gilt-and-silver lamps, images, and icons 
caught the gleam of the tapers and sent them back into 
the dusky corners. Not the least striking object in the 
picture was the pale face of the American clergyman side 
by side with that of the swarthy Greek, both following 
together the service in the same old Bible, the priest 
intoning as they read. 

The service lasted from three in the morning till nearly 
seven, though the weary tourists who could not understand 
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a word were content with an hour of it and were then 
glad to finish on their narrow cots the last remnant of 
their night in a monastery. 


The Spectator 


A shining instance of inconsistency has lately been perpe- 
trated by the Spectator’s opposite neighbor, a man of old Puri- 
tan stock, who, from the day he first became master of the house, 
declared that neither he nor his should ever countenance 
“shams.” For years he has carried out the letter of the law in 
this respect, and, to please him, his wife and daughters, even in 
the spring, with all the exquisitely made artificial flowers to tempt 
them, have been content to admire them on other women’s hats 
and bonnets, and go without themselves. The old-fashioned, 
substantial brick house in which our friend lives once had brown 
stone trimmings above windows and doors, and it was discovered 
that these were crumbling away and must be renewed; stone 
could not be afforded, and one by one we watched vea/ tin, in 
pristine brightness, taking its place. So far so good, but will 
this man be true to his principle? Alas for human nature! the 
Spectator saw the proper number of coats of brown paint applied 
and the workmen sifting sand upon the surface of the copings 
in the manner in which a housewife dredges flour upon her pastry- 
board, and behold a sham of the first water! A red, red rose 
nestling above the wife’s dark tresses or a bunch of daisies 
crowning the daughters’ sunny hair would have deceived no one, 
but imagine our friend’s chagrin if his house were described as 
brick with tin trimmings! 

The Spectator, when a child, carried out the letter of the law 
much more consistently than his neighbor. He was forbidden 
to pick and eat fruit on Sunday, and this was the very day that 
the peaches in particular were the most tempting, for was there 
not plenty of time to look at them? One lovely Sunday morn- 
ing, in early September, he was walking through the garden; a 
peach hung low, blushing in the sun; the little hands were 
clasped behind the back, the small mouth touched the fruit very 
gently, then followed a nibble like a mouse at cheese, and 
presently there was nothing left to tell the tale but a stone upon 
the ground and the stem upon the tree. Had he not been for- 
bidden to Zick and eat the fruit! 


A broad mountain highway, arched with fine old English 
oaks, stretching as far as the eye could reach ; below, on either 
side, verdant valleys ; wild roses clambering in the hedges, a sky 
of almost American blue, the cuckoo calling in the distance, and 
the sun glorifying everything. Onsuch a morn as this, and amid 
such scenes, the Spectator found himself strolling one summer 
day near a certain town in Montgomeryshire, North Wales; and 
it was while standing at the highest elevation of the road, drink- 
ing in this scene of peace and loveliness, that he had his first 
sight of that most grotesque trapping of woe—an old-country 
hearse. At the four corners of this darkly ornate vehicle was 
an arrangement of black plumes that stood as high as a man’s 
waist. They waved in the breeze and seemed to dance ina 
kind of sardonic ecstacy and to say, “We've got him, we’ve 
got him! and, whoever you are, we'll have you too!” What 
brought all this to the Spectator’s mind in a New York church 
ast Sunday? What but the meaningless plumes starting up 
from the back of the women’s hats and bonnets? and from 
them, like a Jack-in-the-pulpit, grinned the imp Folly. He 
winked at the Spectator, and seemed to whisper from an 
immense structure on the head-gear of a girl wife, “See! I’ve 
made a bride to forget her ornaments and to deck herself like a 
savage.” 

& 

One of the cleverest and most popular women among the 
Spectator’s friends has such a fine scorn of anything like an 
assumed manner or sentimental gush in company that, when she 
was congratulated by him on her daughter’s good manners when 
undergoing the ordeal of her “ coming out,” she answered: “* Man- 
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ners, my dear sir! I didn’t know she had any! She’s just our own 
unselfish, thoughtful girl.” Notwithstanding, this same girl had 
an ease in conversation and a self-forgetfulness that showed a 
careful training which was unmistakable. Not long after, 
it was the Spectator’s good fortune to hear his friend read 4 
paper before a mutual club on the education of young children, 
and here she suggested, as a means of cultivating the manners 
of a perfect host and hostess, that children should possess a 
generous-sized low table and tea-set among the nursery furnish- 
ings, should often be encouraged to have their little friends to 
tea, should preside themselves, be taught that they must exert 
themselves to make their guests have a “good time,” and 
mother, nurse, or governess must enforce strictly the rule that 
the children of the house should never monopolize the conversa- 
tion. This strikes the Spectator as a very practical kind of home 
kindergartening, and his débutante friend as so charming a grad- 
uate that he would fain see this simple system adopted in 
other families. 

The Spectator wonders if the average American woman will 
agree with his old friends Darby and Joan in the statement that 
of late years woman’s attitude toward the marriage service has 
undergone an improvement. Fifty years ago it was, they declare, 
the fashion for unmarried women to affirm that they never, never 
would promise to obey any man. The woman not only has the 
privilege of “ naming the day,” but also it is she who chooses by 
what form the matrimonial knot shall be tied. And as the old 
Church of England service is fast coming into universal use in 
this country, Darby and Joan argue that our women have gone 
back of the “ never, wever” state of mind to this divine fitness 


of things. 


It seems to the Spectator that there never was a time 
when so many young men and maidens joined hands to walk 
the long path together, and certainly even in the good old days 
no more cheery and comfortable homes were evolved out of 
small incomes than are presided over by the young wives of 
to-day. Just one word, however, in the ear of those about to set 
up housekeeping. Don’t put small tables like mushrooms all 
about to spoil the pleasant room, that happy combination of par- 
lor, library, and sitting-room, which you have planned for your 
new home. The Spectator is long of limb, and these tables 
always make him feel like a bull in a china-shop. It is all very 
well to have two or three of moderate size in a good light, with 
chairs drawn up invitingly, and magazines, a readable book or 
two, and flowers thereon, but it certainly is uncomfortable, not 
to say ungraceful, for a man to sit with his knees under his chin 
for fear of upsetting a table containing a lamp heavier than 
itself, or cups and saucers and bric-A-brac worth more than their 
weight in gold. Clear the decks a little, my dear young friends, 
and your rooms will be more artistic as well as more homelike. 

The following letter has been sent to the Spectator, and he will 
be glad if the readers of The Christian Union will assist in 
answering the questions contained therein. The writer has 
before asked for information through a daily paper, by means of 
the same letter, but failed to gather any satisfactory light on the 
subject mentioned : 


Dear Mr. Spectator: 
We have some very curious old-fashioned historical plates, and we are unable 


to find out anything about them, but hope you will be able to give us some in- 


formation. They are blue and white—“ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ’’—and 
are of English ware, manufactured by Enoch Woods & Son, of Burslem, Eng- 
land. They bear in the center the representation of a ship—the Mayflower— 
while from a small, overloaded boat several men in colonial dress—Pilgrim 
Fathers, without doubt—are landing upon a rock which bears the names of Car- 
ver, Brewster, Bradford, Winsiow, and Standish. Around the border of the 
plate is a scroll with four medallions and the inscriptions, ** American Inde- 
pendence, 1776,” and *‘ Washington, born 1713; died, 1799.”” These plates were 
sent tous as part of our share in the estate of anoldcousin. Wenever saw them 
during her lifetime, and though we have written to relatives in the Massachu- 
setts town in which she lived, we can find out nothing about them except that 
our cousin always ca!led them the “ Pilgrim plates,” and never used them on the 
table, but kept them wrapped in cotton-wool in the top drawer of a high chest of 
drawers. The dates and the decorations would indicate that these plates might 
have been painted for some celebration, such as the dedication of Bunker Hill 
Monument, or the two hundredth anniversary of the landing, of the Mayflower. 
What book could I read, to whom could I write, and whom could I see, to find 
out the history and value of these plates? 
A YANKEE. 
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The Home 


The Seal of God 


The motherhood of Mary offers many lessons to mothers, 
but not one which surpasses that embodied in the sentence, 
“His mother kept all these sayings in her heart.” Never 
was the individuality of an immortal] soul in childhood 
held more sacred than that of the boy Jesus. Nowhere is 
there a record of this childhood, the unfolding of which 
would be a guide to every mother. This silence is in 
itself a lesson ; it shows how God values the individuality 
of each soul. Not even the training of that one Son of 
God, in whom the seal of divinity was placed that marked 
him apart from all who had preceded him and all who 
followed him, was to be given to the world, an infallible 
guide for all mothers. But is this lesson heeded? How 
carelessly, how thoughtlessly, is the life of a child invaded— 
its worst foes too often they of its own household! How 
irreverently the sanctuary is invaded, the impulses assaulted 
and conquered, virtues made vices and vices virtues, by 
some self-appointed guardian of that which is God’s alone ! 

On the forehead of every human being, unless obliterated 
by sin, is the seal of the divinity of God. Every grace, 
every gift, every power of body and mind, is his. Woe to 
the man or woman who by voice or example swerves that 
life from its true pathway, marked for it in its mother’s 
womb! To place one’s individuality, by influence, on 
another’s, so that ‘t sways it from the orbit of its own 

sanctity, is to rob God of his own. 

_ The soul is upbuilded, not by following the lead of 
another, but by shining in its own place; giving its own 
light ; sending out its own note, loud, clear, and true. Not 
even a mother has the right to mold a child plastic to her 
will, “ Wist ye not I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?”’ is the question every true mother hears in her 
child’s first cry ; and she serves only that the Father’s busi- 
ness may not be hindered, but helped, by the service she 
gives the child. 

If that soul is so sacred that the mother dare not put 
her mark upon it, how much more sacred it should be to 
the stranger without the gates! Is there pardon for the 
man or woman who dares to mold a life according 
to the plan that finite wisdom devises? God’s seal is 
sacred; it can be marred, it may be broken; but who 
shall answer for the life that is lost, whose purpose is 
defeated ? 

“Wist ye not I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
is the question that should protect the sacredness of every 
molding, forming life. All God asks is that the opportu- 
nity may be given for each life to work out his purpose for 
it unfettered. But this is possible only when all those 
about a child, all whose life or words have a direct influ- 
ence upon it, realize the sacredness of its divinity, and 
trust to that divinity to guide and control it in growth, 
that it may bear the marks of divinity in its work. Not 


only in death, but in life, must we say, “ Not my will, but 


Thine, be done.” | | 


There are many more clever women in the world than 
men think for; our habit is to despise them; we believe 
they do not think because they do not contradict us, and 
are weak because they do not struggle and rise up against 
us. A man only begins to know women as he grows old ; 
and for my part my opinion of their cleverness rises every 
day.— Thackeray, 
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The Secret of Christmas 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


It is an open secret. That is, to all who have eyes to 
see, ears to hear, a heart to comprehend the thought 
which, like the mofif in music, pulsates through and inter- 
penetrates the wonderful sweetness of the Christmas-tide. 
An open secret, because Love whispered it first to the 
angels, and the angels sang it in the silent dawn over a 
world too dull with sleep and tired with care to awaken 
just then even to heavenly harmonies. Only a few poor 
men, plain men, working folk who had to be about their 
duties in the chill night and on the gray hillside, were 
privileged to listen to the choral melody that swept over 
the Bethlehem plains and came thrillingly, no doubt, to 
the fair young mother who cradled her first-born in her 
arms, in her heart too. Here was overflow of ecstatic 
joy, the rapture of thankful bliss, which none know except 
those who, after pain and travail, look into the little faces 
of their own babes. Every mother, in the sacredness 
of her maternity, is blessed among women even as was 
Mary when she held the Christ pillowed upon her breast. 

Ages before the angels sang, Good will on earth, peace 
to men ; glory in the highest, a prophet of Israel had ex- 
claimed, Unto us a Son is born; unto us a Child is given. 

Emmanuel, God with us! The prophet had read the 
open secret—the secret which began in the comfort God 
sent to Eve when she left Eden, in the promise to Abra- 
ham, to Jacob, to David, to Hosea, to Malachi. 

The secret of the Christmas joy is in the realization it 
brings to us of Christ on the earth, of God with us, 
incarnate, like ourselves—somebody we may love, and 
help, and cherish, and adore. A child!—as sweet, as 
small, as wonderful, as dear, as the little one in our own 
nursery. 

Said a wise man once to a soul who was trembling and 
doubtful of his claim to be one of God’s people, because, 
being a man with little imaginative development and 
absolutely mathematical precision of mind, he was not sure 
that he loved Christ, “ Well, but you may put it this way: 
Should you see the Infant Christ, had you been one of 
the Magi or one of the shepherds, would you not have 
loved that little one ?” 

Light flashed on the inquirer. 
Babe of Bethlehem! He did! 

Yes, it is an open secret. I read part of it the other day 
in Tiffany’s, where I saw happy-faced men and women 
buying the most beautiful things, golden, silver, jeweled, 
articles of luxury and elegance, to make dear ones happy 
on Christmas morn, I read it in the Sunday-schools, fast 
filling, these winter Sundays that anticipate Christmas, with 
children to whom the Christmas festival is the high-water 
mark of gladness for the year. I read it in the toy-shops, 
where the girl who has a houseful of dolls at home looks 
eagerly and wistfully in the hope of the twentieth, and the 
girl whose one doll is a bundle made of a bit of wood a d 
her mother’s shawl gazes -hungrily, as Cozette did, you 
remember, at the “ lady” in the window, the doll she does 
not hone or aspire to, yet love’ and adores. I read it in 
the markets, in the Christmas holly, pine, and fir, in the 
pretty mysteries of gift-making and the sweet surprises. 
Dear, happy secret of unselfish love, that is spelled again, 
learned again, recited again, by old and young, by rich and 
poor, by small and great, at Christmas-tide ! 

For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

It is a pity that we should lose any of the joy which be- 
longs to us at the Christmas season, our share of the 
Christmas gift of heaven to earth, of God tomen. We 
can do so in sO Many ways—ways, too, so stupid and so 
silly. To feel taxed at Christmas in our desire to emulate 
in liberal outlay the friend whose income far exceeds our 
own, to vulgarize Christmas by making of its blessed op- 
portunities an affair of barter and of churlish dole, to con- 
tract debts atChristmas, thus fettering ourselves for months 
by a rusting chain of perplexity and shame—all this is to 


He would have loved the 
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wantonly sell our birthright for a mess of pottage, to give 
up our part of the secret of Christmas. 

Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

None are excluded from this dear Christmas joy. Even 
those who sit beside desolate hearths, who are led ever 
onward by the beckoning hands of those who have gone 
before, may feel warmed and fed anew, a glow in their hearts, 
a taste of manna on their lips, as they join in the anthems 
and observe the faces of the littleschildren flushed, dim- 
pled, luminous. For these sorrow-stricken men and women, 
as for those who are untouched by grief, if any such there 
are, the angels yet sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world. 


The Secret of Being Well Dressed 


Very rarely does a book come to the editorial desk 
that arouses enthusiasm as does “ Beauty of Form and 
Grace of Vesture,” by Frances Mary Steele and Elizabeth 
Livingston Steele Adams (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), 
Typographically the book is a delight. The thick paper, 
beautiful type, and the remarkably artistic illustrations 
would of themselves place the book above the average. 
But the text of the book holds the attention and arouses 
the interest even of those readers who see no necessity for 
reform in woman’s clothing. The book recognizes what 
very few dress reformers concede, that the underlying 
principle of every woman’s dress is her conception of 
beauty. The greatest obstacle to the dress reform of 
woman has been the hideousness of most of the models 
presented to bring about a healthful mode of dressing, and 
their pronounced differences, which mark the wearer among 
the thousands. 

No dress reform model will ever be successful that does 
not possess the elements of beauty. Tremendous strides 
forward have been made in the last few years, but it is 
surprising that thejideals of beauty have not been reformed 
in the minds of the mass of women, when one thinks of 
the whole libraries which have been written on the subject. 
“ Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture” presents very 
many models which have in them everything to recommend 
them to the artist eye. The doctrine of the book is em- 


bodied in the following paragraph: “It is true that many 
saintly souls abide in awkward forms, and are covered 
with most distasteful arrangements of woolen, silk, and 
cotton ; but such dwelling-place puts them at a disadvan- 
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tage. In_ well-pro- 
portioned, graceful 
bodies, becomingly 
clad, their influence 
for good would be 
augmented. Every 
one who adds 
beauty to good- 
ness makes good- 
ness doubly dear.” 
The early Vene- 
tians, we are told, 
invented a style 
of dress so de- 
signed that in 
clothing _ them- 
selves in it “‘ they 
might clothe them. 
selves with mod. 
esty and honor.”’ 

Does Figure 8, 
which every reader 
will see at once 
is not caricature 
but truth, express 
modesty or confer 
honor? There are 
thousands of wo- 
men who clothe themselves like those depicted, who 
doubtless attend mass meetings to condemn the exhibi- 
tion of the nude in art, but was ever nude figure more 
unclothed than these? Contrast the figures in this cut 
with those in Figures 49 and 50. Contrast with the latter 
the stiffness both of the sitting figures and the standing 
figure in the street-car. One wonders what would be- 
come of these women were they in a building that caught 
fire, or in a railroad train at the time of collision; so 
trammeled, so confined are they by their clothes that they 
have ignored that first law of&nature, self-preservation. 
The artist Hunt said to his pupils of a standard picture, 
“Hang it in your rooms, trace it, copy it, draw it from 
memory until you own it as you own ‘ Mary had a little 
lamb.’” The authors of this book claim, what artists have 
said for years, that if women knew the lines of the Venus of 
Milo, the hideous monstrosities that disfigure our streets 
would never be seen. It is the false standard, or the 
absence of any standard but that of fashion, which makes 
the tailor-made figure the delight of thousands. It makes 
of women as hideous monstrosities as the much-con- 
demned, much-laughed-at hoop-skirt, or the Grecian Bend, 
or any of the other dictates of the manufacturers which 
women have adopted and made the fashion. No design 
can be made the fashion if women refuse to 
adopt it. 

Could anything be more hideous, or less artis- 
tic, than the present long-waisted French corset? 
A woman visited a famous French tailoring es- 
tablishment not long since to buy a jacket. The 
saleswoman, a most courteous woman, was 
asked, “ Why is it that out of this large stock 
you cannot find any jacket that I can wear?” 

“‘Well, you see, our models this season are 

all the long-waisted French corset, and you do 

not wear it; any of our jackets would have to 

be alteredto fit you.” Figure 6 represents the 

ideal of beauty to the designers of this estab- 
lishment, and to wear a garment with this firm’s 
name on the collar adds fifty. dollars to its value 
in the eyes of most;women, Is it not preposter- 
ous that women have shown such laxity of ideal 
in the matter of dress that from season to season 
the length of her waist must differ? Probably 
next season the short German corset will be 
fashionable. Is there any other reason for this 
arbitrary flexibility than that cloaks may be 
sold? Classic measurements have been given 
many times, so often that one feels they should 
be as well known as the alphabet among intel- 


Fig. 49 


— 
Fig. 5 
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ligent people; so simple and so possible of demonstration 
as to be within the comprehension of a small child. Some 
student of classic sculpture has said: “To be queenly, one 
should be five feet five inches in height, thirty-one inches 
in bust measure, twenty-six and one-half in waist measure, 
thirty-five inches over the hips, eleven and one-half over 
the ball of the arm, six and one-half around the wrist, 
while the hands and the feet should not be small.” 

Take the matter of ornament ina woman’sdress. Now, 
a fundamental law in art is that ornament shall be subor- 
dinated. Yet how 
few women use the 
ornament of dress 
with this law in oid 
their minds! But- 
tons are put where . 
there is nothing to 
button. Bows are 
placed where there 
is nothing to tie, 
The stout woman 
will put a band of 
velvet or of any 
material about her 
dress, when, if she 
knew the first principles of artistic 
dressing, she would know that 
what was needed was to give seem- 
ing height, not to cut off from <j rp 
her already undersized figure. A 


woman was noticed the other night a= 
at the theater—that is, the last 
thing seen or noticed was the Fig. 50 


woman. On her head was a hat 

that glistened and glittered and twinkled with any number 
of small and large jewels set in the embroidery that covered 
the bonnet-frame; as though this were not enough in 
itself, feathers in which some shining dust had been pow- 
dered overtopped the already bejeweled hat. In her ears 
were enormously large diamonds. At her neck was a 
crescent with diamonds so large as to attract the eye. 
The body of her dress was entirely incrusted with the 
same jeweled embroidery of which the hat was made. 
Outside of her gloves sparkled diamond bracelets. After 
the observer was able to pierce this glitter he discovered 
underneath and behind it all quite a sweet-faced woman, 
whose figure resembled that of the woman on the right in 
illustration marked Figure 8. Every law of health and 
body was violated in that 
woman’s dress and ornaments. 
Perfection depends, whether 
GX) in art, in music, in dress, in 
life itself, on rhythm and _ har- 
mony. How is it possible for 
there to be harmony where 
there is no knowledge, or false 
conceptions of line and color? 
or rhythm where each muscle 
is so strained or trammeled, 
or weakened from lack of use, 
that its free movement is im- 
possible? If preaching, if talk- 
ing, if writing would educate 
the views of the mass of 
women, the distortions in Fig- 
ure 8 would be impossible. When every woman knows the 
lines of a perfect statue, she will so cover her own body 
as to emphasize its beauties, not by nakedness, but by 
clothing it with due regard to those lines, and so covering 
the defects of her figure as to concealthem. Such books 
as “ Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture ” will do much 

toward educating women to a right conception of dress. 


* 


It is suggested that boiled rice cooked the preceding day, 
broiled in the morning, and served with poached eggs, as 
if on toast, is delicious. 


Fig. 6 
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Bicycling Costumes 


Bicycling has become so popular that the question of the 
proper mode of dress for women, both from the esthetic 
and practical points of view, has become important. 

The divided skirt has too many enemies to ever bring it 
into popular favor. Velveteen is highly indorsed by some 
riders because it is so heavy as to keep its place. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who has been her husband’s 
companion on the bicycle both in Europe and America, 
making journeys of thousands of miles, writes as follows 
of the suit which she considers best adapted to the needs 
of a woman bicyclist : 


I used to think that the ordinary tailor-made dress would serve 
all cycling purposes. And so it did as long as I rode a tandem 
tricycle, where there is next to no danger of skirts catching in 
the wheels. But on a bicycle I found it was another matter. 
The rags in which I arrived at Berlin forced me to have a new 
gown made, and my husband, who was tired of seeing me tum- 
ble, set his wits to work and invented what I think a perfect 
cycling dress. There have been other inventions declared per- 
fect by their inventors—for example, one marvelous skirt, closed 
around the bottom with a wide piece of cloth in which there are 
incipient knickerbockers ; but what, I wonder, becomes of that 
piece of cloth when you sit on the machine! Then there are 
skirts closed around the feet like a bag, and a number of other 
ingenious devices. 

But mine is the simplest of all. My skirt was of blue serge ; 
this was a mistake—gray tweed would have been better; it 
was made without foundation and with a deep hem turned 
up on the outside and well secured by rows of stitching, so 
that there was absolutely nothing on the inside tocatch. It 


——" wan ordinary walking length, for I dislike when I am in 


a large town to have on an eccentric costume. But bya 

clever arrangement of hooks and eyes—the hooks around 

the waist—I could loop it up so that it just reached my 
ankles when I was on the machine, and, as there was no unneces- 
sary fullness in the back, there was small, if any, danger of its 
getting wound up in the wheel. After I left Berlin I had as little 
trouble with my dress as if I had, like the Frenchwoman, worn 
knickerbockers. For the rest, a linen blouse, a jacket to puton 
when off the machine, and a felt hat completed my costume. 
Next to the skin wool should be worn; for riding, combinations 
are most comfortable; and I recommend wool corsets. They 
absorb the perspiration. Mine has so few bones that it is 
never stiff and does not interfere with my movements. 


There is no place in public where a woman should more 
carefully avoid wearing either conspicuous colors or forms 
than when on awheel. In Washington, where the bicycle 
is almost as much a part of the household equipment as 
the piano, the women dress in most excellent taste. The 
remarkable, the attempts to produce effects, are most com- 
monly seen where worhen are beginning to use the wheel. 


A Chapter on Cookies 


By Clara Stowell Honeyman 


How the heart of the child cleaves unto the cooky ! 

Ask any honest-hearted boy what kind of cake he likes 
the very, very best, and he will answer, without a moment's 
hesitation, Cookies.” 

I once asked a boy who was helping me pack away a jar- 
ful (though I may as well say that very few of those he 
packed away ever got into the jar) why he did so set his 
young affections upon the plain little cakes. ‘“ Well, you 
see,” he said, “I love other kinds of cake tip-top, too, but 
mother never lets us fellows take more than two pieces of 
any rich cake, while we can always have as many cookies 
as we want.” “Lots of it” is always the child’s idea of 
perfection in the matter of goodies. Some one has said 
that the chief pleasure a child has in receiving a piece of 
cake is in the anticipation of the second. 

I was entertaining a dainty little bit of humanity the 
other day, and silence—which was vocal if we listened well 
—had reigned supreme while an enormous dish of cook- 
ies was going to its appointed place. “Uprose a voice 
that spake ”"—“ I do love you so much, and” (gasped be- 
tween mouthfuls) “the cookies too!” “Do you, Star- 


~ 
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light?” ‘Yes, I’ve eated so much cookies that I won’t 
have to take any howwid old bwead and milk for supper 
to-night,” and with a long-drawn sigh of perfect satisfaction 
she sat back in her chair and surveyed the cookies “ which 
must be crowded out.” 

I think it is Ruskin who says, “ Whatever makes men 
happier makes them better.” Certainly those cookies 
had made the little woman perfectly happy; whether or 
not she was better was a question I need not ponder, since 


I could tie her little furry hood under the chubby chin and . 


send her home to mamma ! 

There is some compensation, after all, in having only 
other people’s children to love !. 

When the boys and girls are children no longer, and 
have flitted from the old home-nest, how the memory of 
“the cookies mother used to make” abides, among all the 
sweet memories of the dear dead-and-gone days ! 

And yet there breathe mothers “ with soul so dead” 
who never make cookies for the children. ‘“ Yes, I know, 
my dear,” they will say to you, “they are nice, and the 
children like them, but think of the trouble! There is the 
endless fussing to get the dough the right consistency to 
roll, and then the extra things you have to get out, the board 
and the rolling-pin and the cutter and all that, and there 
are the sticky things to wash up, when all is over!” It és 
terrible, but “‘ whisht ”—as our old cook used to say to us— 
‘“‘ whisht whiles I tell you” about cookies made easy. A perfect 
recipe, requiring no unnecessary expenditure of money, time, 
or labor, no board, no rolling-pin, no cutter! Here it is: 

Spice Cookies.—Put into the mixing-bowl two cups of 
sugar (one of granulated and one of C), with a good half- 
cupful of butter, two level teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, less 
than half a teaspoonful of cloves, and the half of a small 
nutmeg. Cream these together as carefully as if for pound- 
cake, and then add two well-beaten eggs. Beat these in well, 
and pour in half a coffee-cupful of milk. Stir well. Next 
sift in the flour—beginning with a pint—and two slightly 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add more flour 
very carefully as you beat. If you get the least bit too 
much flour, the cakes will be fit only to send to the 
missionaries! You will have to experiment here, as no 
sure rule can be given. You will soon learn just the right 
degree of stickiness—for sticky the dough must be. Never 
mind if your hands do get all stuck up; wash them off, and 
go at itagain. When you get it so that it can be handled, 
rub your hands with lard and take with a silver spoon a 
very small piece of the dough and shape it into a ball 
between your palms. Now toss it into a half-cup of 
granulated sugar, and shake briskly till the ball is well 
coated, then place on the well-greased baking-sheet. The 
little balls must be placed some distance apart, as they 
spread themselves out into full-fledged cookies in the bak- 
ing. The oven must be moderate, and the cakes must be 
placed on the floor of it first, or they will puff up into cones 
instead of flattening out into cookies. Don’t, I implore, 
bake them too much! They need be only a very pale 
brown ; then take them out and pack away at once, between 
napkins, in a jar or cake-box. 

Run a thin, broad knife under them to loosen them 
from the pan, and they will not break. 

They ought to come from the oven spicy and sparkling 
and cracked all over like macaroons. 

Now, is not this easy? Is not this simplicity itself? 
Try it once, and you will confess that “ all other pleasures 
are not worth its pains.” 

When the children are to have company, these cakes 
can be made especially attractive by sprinkling thé little 
dough-balls with candy caraway seeds. Or youcan ice all 
over when cold and put the initials of the children on in 
chocolate icing. Or simply make the initial in white 
icing on the cake, and you will have created a never-to-be- 
forgotten delight in the heart of the child. 

I know some one who made some of these initial cakes 
for a class of poor, neglected little boys whom she had in- 
vited to tea. The astonishment and pleasure of the boys 


on discovering their “very own letter’ on the cakes were 
boundless, and I do truly believe that that “high tea” 
will figure among their very latest memories. 


Vive la cooky 
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“Upon the Waters ” 
A Christmas Story in Two Parts—II. 
By Lucy C. Lillie 


‘*T am glad to hear good accounts of you, my dear,” said 
Colonel James, in his deliberate, rather chilling voice. Talk. 
ing to school-girls was not in his line by any means, but he 
supposed it was best to speak first of Letty’s school stand- 
ing, and at the same time it placed their intercourse on 
the business-like footing he intended it should maintain, 
“ Mrs, Romer writes that in a year from now you will be 
fitted to take a class in the school which she has in view 
for you, so I judge you have done well.” 

Letty’s soft but speaking brown eyes had not moved 
from her uncle’s face, and he fancied he read a little access 
of pride—or was it wistfulness ?—in them. She was a sweet- 
looking girl, wonderfully like her mother at her age; if 
not really beautiful, so fresh and wholesome to look upon, 
with her pink-and-white skin, golden-brown eyes, and rip- 
pling chestnut hair, taat she seemed to give life and color 
and warmth to the somber, book-lined apartment where so 
many of the Colonel’s lonely days were passed ; and if a 
sigh escaped her uncle’s lips as he looked down at her, it 
was because of the might have been which her girlish figure 
in the high-backed old chair, her fair uplifted young face, 
suggested. The half-uttered sigh softened a little hard 
feeling which the Colonel’s coldly chosen words had roused 
in Letty’s heart. 

“IT want to do my best,” she said, gently. “I know— 
mother feels the same. You have been very kind, Uncle 
Herbert, to allow me such a good education, and I am only 
foo anxious to get to work; perhaps I can some day pay 
you back, sir, what you have had to spend.”’ 

The Colonel’s thin, dark cheek flushed quickly. But a 
sense of justice showed him at once that this child could 
not be blamed for regarding his “ kindness” in a purely 
business point of view. Had he ever accompanied it by 
one affectionate word or evidence of /ersona/ interest? 
Still, it annoyed him to have the girl place it before him in 
so bald a light, as a matter merely of dollars and cents. 

“ That is all nonsense,” he said, shortly. ‘I never wish 
you to think of anything of the kind—but, of course—you 
know—when your school-days are over—you can’t expect 
not to—”’ 

Letty interrupted him. 

“ Why, I’m a/ways planning it,” she declared, smiling, 
“ particularly since there is a hope of Beatrice gaining her 
sight. It will cost so much, however !” 

“ Beatrice?” said the Colonel, languidly. He was well 
aware that Dr. Carter was a widower with two children 
when Lily hampered him with herself, since which time 
there were two more in the overcrowded nursery. The 
only interest the Colonel felt in Letty’s mention of “ Bea. 
trice ” was whether she were a connection of his own or 
merely one of “ Carter's children.” 

“ Oh, of course you don’t know about her, sir!” ex- 
claimed Letty, with that soft enthusiasm of manner which 
became her very well. “ She is such a darling! But blind, 
you know—but of, so clever! Dr. Carter has been as 
good as gold to her! You would believe she was his 
child ; and mamma, too! They are hoping now so hard to 
have her under Dr. K——’s care, for he a/most promises 4 
cure,” 

“ And is she Dr. Carter’s child?” asked the Colonel. 

Letty sighed and shook her head. .“ Poor little Bee !” she 
answered. “She is an orphan—the child of an old friend.” 

If Letty’s face had not been so wistful in its expression, 
Colonel James would have laughed aloud. How like 
Lily—how like a poor, struggling man to add to an already 
overburdened household by adopting a waif—and a d/ind 
girl at that! But “that kind of person,” as the Colonel 
put it, was always doing something quixotic and foolish, and 
then, forsooth, expecting other people to assume //eir re- 
sponsibilities ! 

“T am sure your stepfather must be a very kind-hearted 
man,” said the Colonel, dryly. ‘ As for your mother—" 

“Oh, mother /” exclaimed Letty, with brightening eyes 


‘ 
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and putting a wonderful sweetness into the word, “ she is 
always thinking about every one but herself! And if you 
could see how Bee loves her, and how quickly she learns 
from her!” 

The Colonel said nothing, only smiling faintly in answer 
to his niece’s little outburst of filial devotion. He made 
one or two suggestions presently in regard to her “ feeling 
at home” and asking Mrs. Topping for anything she 
wanted, and then some way Letty felt herself dismissed. 
As she rose to go it occurred to her that perhaps this was 
as good a time as any to mention her friends the Brookes. 

“If you don’t mind, Uncle Herbert,” she said, timidly, 
“’dlike, while I am here, to call on a schoolmate of mine, 
Jennie Brooke, and ask her and her brother to see me. 
He—Dr. Brooke, I mean—is going out to Argosy for 
Christmas, and will see mother. I’ve been making a little 
picture for Dr. Carter. He wants it, for it tells something 
about Bee’s life—how she was—well, I suppose I ought to 
say found,” 

“Ask whom you like,” the Colonel answered, indiffer- 
ently, “so long as they don’t trouble me. I will tell Mrs. 
Topping to keep the west parlor aired and warmed. And 
so you draw ?” he added. 

“T am working hard,” said honest Letty. “ They say 
Ihave some talent. Perhaps,” she continued, with a frank 
smile, ‘‘ you would like to see the picture I am at work 

“Very well,” said the Colonel, hastily. He was in no 
mood to prolong the talk, and when the door closed upon 
Letty’s slim little figure and sweet face, he threw himself 
into his capacious easy chair, where he remained buried in 
thought for nearly an hour. When Letty tapped at the 
door, coming in through the half-lights of the room with her 
picture, he rose with a less chilling welcome than before. 

“She’s isn’t very good, uncle,” said Letty, brightly. 
“ But, you see, I had only the Doctor’s description to go by, 
and of course it can’t look very natural. 7Zza¢ is the open- 
ing into acave; this man is lifting the baby out of it. Itis 
in alonely place among the Indians, Why, Uncle Herdert /” 
cried Letty, suddenly, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

For the Colonel, who had taken Letty’s work of art 
rather carelessly into his hand, looked now if every drop of 
blood had frozen within his veins. His eyes were riveted 
on the picture, 

“Letty,” he contrived to say at last, “what does this 
mean? Sit down, tell me a//—all about it.” 

“Oh, what is the matter!” cried poor Letty, in despair. 
“What I done !” 


Colonel James roused himself with an effort, but his 
eyes were still fixed upon Letty’s little drawing. 

“You speak of this child,” he said, presently, “as hav- 
ing been adopted by your stepfather.” 

“ Yes, sir,” half whispered Letty, to whom her uncle’s 
strange manner seemed mysterious and exciting, but some- 
thing to be very anxious about, she felt suré. ‘“ He adopted 
her, I know, when she was three years old ; she was living 
then in an Indian family, and I £now that all they could tell 
Dr. Carter was that during one of the outbreaks some 
years ago they, or the head of the family, had rescued her 
fromacave. My picture, you see, describes the scene as— 
well, as Dr. Carter imagines it to have taken place. Hehas 
a little box of papers and things which the Indian gave him. 
Of course,” added Letty, with a flitting smile, “any one 
to look at Bee would know she was a pure white child.” 

The Colonel began to pace the floor slowly. “There 
must be more to tell; I must know the whole story at 
once,” he murmured, while Letty watched his grave, dark 
face in the gathering shadows, every fiber of her heart 
throbbing with anxiety. What cou/d be Ais interest in 
little Bee at home? 

“Letty,” her uncle said presently, and turning towards 
her gravely, “I cannot wait; I can never rest until I see 
this child, your stepfather, and hear every particular of 
this strange affair. God alone knows how much it may 
mean to me!” 

“Yes?” assented Letty. 


“I will start for Argosy at once. There must bea night 
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train. Meanwhile I will telegraph your mother, but lest it 
alarm her I will mention you are well and contented.” 

Letty’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes seemed to shine 
even in the dark as she looked at her uncle. 

“Mother will be glad that anything brings you, Uncle 
Herbert,” she said, with that touch of pretty dignity and 
shyness combined which had pleased the fastidious Col- 
onel earlier in the day. ‘You will find a real welcome, 
sir,” 


If Colonel James had ever indulged in retrospection, 
ever occupied his mind in piecing together every detail 
of a bygone period, forming and framing pictures of the 
past, certain it is that on this December night, while the 
express whirled him over a lightly snow-touched country 
further north, the events of one year in his life came back, 
marshaling themselves before him with such vivid clear- 
ness that they seemed almost to speak to him in the silence 
and solitude of his vigil, and for some reason he began to 
realize how much of the mental suffering he had endured 
for years resulted from his own pride—that indomitable 
belief in Azmse/f—a pride which had made him within his 
own heart keenly ashamed of what he called the only 
“folly” he had ever been guilty of, yet which was not 
high-minded enough to make him stand up before the 
world and acknowledge he had been weak, had acted 
contrary to all his pet theories and his own carefully 
advised maxims. 

It had begun fourteen years ago. Colonel, then Lieuten- 
ant, James was on far Western service, and during a certain 
rather idle period had made the acquaintance of a family— 
husband, wife, and one daughter—in one of the straggling 
settlements common to that region near the Fort. They 
were plain, honest, hospitable people, and the young officer, 
by way of amusing himself, began, on some of the days 
heavy on his hands, to teach the daughter French and 
Latin. She was a bright, sweet-tempered, very pretty 
young girl, but by no means brilliant in mind, and how it 
came about that Lieutenant James fell in love with and 
married his little pupil itis hard to say. How the marriage 
was kept a secret from all but her parents until he should 
go East, as he said, and “ prepare ” his family for the event, 
it would be quite as hard to understand, unless the lonely 
position of the place and the simple-minded faith of the 
people he was dealing with were understood. But his 
pride suffered as much for the manner of his marriage as 
for what he knew his friends would consider its inequality. 
He was as much ashamed to own that he had stooped to do 
anything in secret as that he had married a simple, unedu- 
cated country girl, and he let some months drift by after 
his journey East without making known the important 
fact, and during which time his wife’s father died and she 
wrote begging him to send or come for her mother and her- 
self. His answer was a promise to join them speedily. 

He delayed but a few weeks, when he started for the 
West, really resolved to acknowledge his wife at once ; but 
on reaching a station near the Fort he was detained by a 
threatened Indian outbreak, then by an attack of fever, 
from which he rallied to hear that, brief as it was, the Indian 
war had been a most savage one—the entire settlement 
where he had expected to find his wife, her mother, and his 
month-old child having been plundered and burned. Only 
to his superior officer did he confide his story, and with his 
assistance pushed on to F as speedily as possible. Few 
traces of human habitation remained, but, poor and hum- 
ble as was their station, his wife and her mother had been 
too well thought of in the little village to be ignored, and 
from more than one he learned of their peril—how, with 
the help of some neighbors, they, the two helpless women 
and tiny baby girl, had found a refuge in a cave near by, 
where, however, the old lady had died from cold and 
fright, it was supposed, the young wife and mother of his 
little girl living but a day or two after the same friendly 
people had rescued her—long enough for her to explain that, 
in her fear of perishing in the cave, she had climbed to its 
entrance with the little one in her arms, and given it in charge 
to a passer: by, together with a small box of personal papers, 
trinkets, perhaps, of no special value, which she had carried 
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in the bosom of her dress. All, of course, had been too 
much confusion, desolation, and, even yet, panic, to make 
those who saw young Mrs. James at the last even curious 
as to who or where was her husband. 


It was decidedly a shabby-looking little house, that of 
Dr. Carter in Argosy, but no one failed to feel its charm, 
and before Colonel James had been five minutes in the 
cheery little parlor he was conscious of something in the 
very look of things which expressed home life, good cheer, 
and the kindly intention of its inmates, and in the first 
grasp of the honest Doctor’s hand he felt confidence and 
respect, although the man was shabbily dressed, evidently 
overworked in time and resources for the support of his 
little family. 

“This is an extraordinary story,” the good man ex- 
claimed after listening to the Colonel’s rather feverish 
recital, “ But—yes, I see every reason to believe you. 
We have found your child ; but first listen to my side of it. 
I have learned nearly as much caution in my profession as 
you have in yours. Come into the study. We will be 
alone there.”’ 

He led the way into a small apartment, overcrowded yet 
hardly comfortable, and which Colonel James would not 
have offered hi8 valet as a “den ;” yet there lingered the 
same touch of homeliness in its air which all the splendors 
of the Colonel’s Hillsdale mansion could never have pro- 
duced. 

“* Now then,” said the Doctor, briskly, ‘‘ I know you are 
all anxiety and impatience, and I’ll make a long story short. 
During my Michigan tramps I came upon an Indian settle- 
ment, where for a few weeks I practiced very successfully, 
and, as you know, the Indian is almost superstitious in his 
faith in the medicine-man who cures him. One man and 
his wife interested me greatly, especially in their devotion to 
a little blind white girl. I easily obtained as much of her 
history as they knew. During the outbreak you speak of 
they had been at F , but too humane to assist in the 
cruel practices of others of their tribe. Kee-pah, the old 
Indian, saw that it was best to leave the settlement 
secretly if possible, but their chief turned upon him for 
his evident friendliness to the whites. He and his wife 
were reconnoitering in the neighborhood of the cave—a 
natural formation—when the cries of a child startled them, 
and, bending over the mouth or fissure in the rock which 
formed its entrance, Kee-pah saw a white face, a pair of 
hands stretched forth in the faint daylight holding a tiny 
baby. The mother pleaded with him to take the child to a 
place of safety—he understanding her to mean she 
wished it Aidden—and reminded him of her father’s kind- 
ness on many occasions. Help for her he cou!d not offer 
or obtain, but there was little difficulty in concealing the 
baby until such a time as he and the squaw, who had a 
keen maternal instinct, got beyond the reach of the war- 
like members of their tribe. They led, I judged, a wander- 
ing life until I found them domiciled in Michigan. The 
child’s eyes interested me keenly. I do not think, when I 
brought her East, I did it for any more generous motive 
than making a good ‘case,’ but—well, perhaps the way the 
little one clung to me, her wonderfully winning ways, all 
influenced me in my most fortunate decision, for Beatrice 
has been the darling of our home.”’ 

As Dr. Carter paused, he handed his silent visitor the 
little paper box which was “ Bee’s” one patent to name 
and birthright, he had fancied. Colonel James opened it 
with tremulous, reverent fingers, and as his eyes fell on the 
few letters—his own, unsigned save by one initial, to his 
wife, and two or three mementos of their brief courtship— 
he rose, thrust it aside, and, walking to the window of the 
shabby little study, leaned his head upon his arms, his 
frame shaken with convulsive if silent tears. God, in the 
boundless generosity of his leading, had given him back 
his child, with the added gift of unsealing fountains too 
long pent-up—nay, almost frozen—in his lonely heart. 


“ Well, I expected some kind of a Christmas, but never 
dared hope for all of ¢4is /” exclaimed Letty, as, with Mrs. 
Topping’s assistance, Jennie Brooke hovering usefully about, 


she added gift after gift to the great Christmas-tree Colone] 
James had ordered. It was the morning of Christmas Eve. 
About four o’clock a large party were expected from 
Argosy, the Colonel, in the fullness of his new-found hap- 
piness, having insisted that the entire Carter household 
should accompany him on his return to Hi'lsdale, and even 
during the two days of his visit there he had imbibed so 
much of the cheery, hospitable spirit of the shabby little 
house that he felt as though he would like to crowd every 
nook and corner of his own stately mansion with guests! 
To Letty and the faithful Toppings he had sent carte blanche 
orders that filled them with delight even if they were rather 
bewildering; but by this time the “Colonel’s story,” as 
they called it, was sufficiently known in Hillsdale to make 
every one aware he was returning with his little daughter 
“lost among the Indians” long ago, and the interest felt 
in the Brick House on Berners Street was increased ten- 
fold since it was known that its new little mistress was a 
girl of fourteen—highly interesting, but blind. 

Only the family were to assemble on the festival itself, 
but later in the week a general party was to be given, and 
the Colonel planned, moreover, a trip to New York, dur- 
ing which he would make known as his brother-in-law Dr. 
Carter to certain prominent specialists he was eager 
to meet. 

“ It’s like something in a book,” Jen declared to Letty, 
as she was preparing to say good-by until the morrow, 
“I’m glad it’s real life, though! I’m always so /onesome 
after I read a satisfactory story and have to put it down 
knowing it’s just made up.” 

All satisfactory ones are real, or have been,” declared 
Letty. ‘ Well, Jen, dear, I’ve often talked of your seeing 
mother, perhaps—now to think it’s the whole Carter 
family at once! I’Jl enjoy your unbiased opinion of the 
twins.”’ 

Letty had a great many “last touches” to give here 
and there throughout the house before the guests arrived. 
And what happiness it was to put the choicest flowers from 
the conservatory in “ mother’s room ;” to lay out the beau- 
tiful dressing-gown, one of her purchases, on the lounge; 
to rearrange the dainty toilet-table; to see that the Doc. 
tor’s dressing-room was cozy and warm and well appointed ; 
to flit in and out of the “children’s rooms;” and, above 
all, to see that “ Bee’s” little nest near her own was 
dainty and bright as if her eyes could see it all! What 
mattered it that as the two sleighs stopped at the door a 
thick snow was falling! What a “homecoming ”’ for the 
master of the house that was! And ‘I think perhaps of 
them all Dr. Carter best understood why, after bidding 
his guests welcome, Colonel James, taking his little daugh- 
ter by the hand, went away to the study where he had 
spent so many lonely hours. 

No one looking upon the child’s bright, sweet young 
face would have suspected her afiliction—no, I use the 
conventional word wrongly, for there seemed none in Bee's 
loss of sight—and her blue eyes, wide open and pure as 
sapphires, seemed really to be J/ooking into her father’s 
while her little hands lovingly stroked his cheeks ; but her 
father knew the worst now, and at the very beginning of 
their life together wanted to make the child know what 
was her fate. 

“Bee, my darling,” he said, tenderly, “if God wills it 
that, after this, you must not hope to see with your eyes, you 
won’t be very miserable over it, for we are all going to 
be eyes for you, my pet.” 

Bee laughed her sweet, happy laugh. “I see enough!” 
she retorted, gayly. “I believe, really, as I’ve often told 
Letty, I see more with my heart and fingers and hearing 
than anyofyou. No, father, dear”—the new name came a 
little slowly—“ I think my blindness is happier than some 
people’s sight, and, please, we'll never try or bother any 
more about it; only you won’t forget the vea/ Christmas 
present you’ve promised me ?” 

Nor has he; for only a year or two ago the Hillsdale 
Home and School for the Blind was formally opened, with 
Dr. George Carter as head resident physician, and the first 
Christmas bells of the season that rang out over the town 
and country were the chimes in the new chapel of the 
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Home—Bee’s special offering—while away off in a frontier 
settlement an Indian school was “feasted” on that day, 
in memory of the “bread” one Indian Christian had 
“ cast upon the waters ;” and Letty Vane, otherwise Mrs. 
Dr. Brooke, wrote home what even Jen called a most sa/is- 
factory account of the “real life” of that day in the little 
frontier town where her husband and she lead the busiest 


of happy lives. 


Heaving the Lead 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


We frequently hear it said that modern navigation owes 
everything to the chart and compass, and that with these 
two articles a good sailor can find his way around the 
world. While lighthouses, beacons, and fog-horns are 
ocean signals of great help to the mariner, none of them 
can take the place of the chart and compass. Without 
disputing the high estimate placed upon these two com- 
panions of the sailors, it is quite essential that another 
small article of navigation should be considered, for upon 
it depends largely the proper use of both chart and com- 

ass. 

. The “ lead” of the sailors is a simple arrangement, and 
as they ‘ heave” it over the side of the ship and drawl out, 
in their monotonous way, the number of fathoms deep the 
water is, one is inclined to think that it is of little impor- 
tance. Generally transatlantic passengers do not pay 
much attention to the heaving of the lead, for it is only 
when the steamers approach land that the lead is of any 
use. Coasting vessels and steamers require it more than 
those passing back and forth to Europe. In heavy fogs 
and on dark nights the coastwise vessels have to feel their 
way around dangerous reefs and capes, and the lead-line 
is in almost constant use. With it the captain can not 
only locate the position of his vessel on the sea, but he 
can tell whether any shoal, rock, or reef is ahead of him. 

There are several lead-lines, named according to the 
peculiar work required of them, such as the hand lead, 
weighing from seven to fourteen pounds; the coasting 
lead, weighing from twenty-five to fifty pounds; and the 
deep-sea lead, averaging one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, The latter heavy weights are often worked 
by machinery, while the hand lead is often tossed over- 
board and drawn up by one sailor. 

The lead-lines are divided up into fathoms, prominent 
knots, pieces of leather, and colored rags marking the 
different sections. When the soundings are to be taken, 
the lead is thrown overboard from the bow of the boat, 
and the sailor quickly runs towards the stern as the weight 
shoots down into the water. The line becomes perpen- 
dicular for an instant as the lead rests on the bottom, and 
the thrower calls out in a drawl, “ By the mark seven, 
nine,” or whatever it may be. The figures indicate the 
number of fathoms of water under the vessel. 

When uncertain of the exact location of the ship, the 
soundings are taken almost continuously until the captain 
has made his calculations. But the depth of the water is 
not the only thing which the lead reveals. On the bottom 
of the heavy weights soap or tallow has been smeared, and 
as this comes in contact with the bottom of the sea, small 
particles of mud, sand, or rocks stick fast. On examina- 
tion of the lead the captain can easily tell whether the 
bottom of the sea is sandy, muddy, or rocky. The color 
of the sand and mud is also very important to take into 
consideration. 

Now, armed with these facts, the captain refers to his chart 
and compass. The chart is carefully prepared by Govern- 


ment surveyors, and the whole bottom of the sea along the 
Coast is described. Not only is the depth of the water 
given, but the condition of the bottom. By taking several 
soundings and comparing the results with the marks on 
the chart, the mariner finds out just where he is. Then the 
compass reveals to him the direction in which he is sailing. 
The chart once more points out to him any dangerous 
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reefs, rocks, or shoals that may be located near the place. 
These can be avoided by steering in another direction. It 
might be that no dangerous points are within hundreds of 
miles of the ship’s location, and the captain can retire for 
the night with a feeling of perfect confidence. He has 
implicit trust in his chart, compass, and lead. 

Coasting vessels generally catch sight of certain points 
on the land, and then take a sounding to judge of their 
distance from land; but when outside of all land it is 
essential that a great number of soundings should be 
taken to calculate the position. As the vessel sails along, 
the bottom changes from a light sand to a muddy bank, 
and then back again to the former. ‘This indicates to the 
mariner that the vessel has passed over a certain stretch of 
muddy bottom, and he is sure to find this marked out 
on the chart. The depth of the water over the muddy 
bottom is marked on the chart at various points, and this 
is also a help in making an exact estimate. 

This explains the great use of the lead on vessels. 
Many passengers imagine that it is used simply for ascer- 
taining the depth of the water under the ship, but this is 
really only a primary use of it. A captain is not apt to sail 
his vessel in such shallow water that he is afraid of her 
striking some hidden object at any moment. He avoids 
such a danger by locating the position of the ship long 
before rocks and reefs are near, and then he steers clear of 
them at a safe distance. 

Men-of-war yenerally throw the lead continuously as 
they enter a harbor, especially if the captain is not familiar 
with it. This isa rule of the navy which few captains 
break. Even the captains of mercantile ships are active 
in the use of the lead, for after a mishap an examination is 
made, and invariably the point is brought out as to the 
proper employment of the lead. If this has not been 
used, the captain is very apt to lose his license. There is 
nothing so hard for a mariner to overlook as the neglect of 
the captain to take his soundings as he proceeds along 
a dangerous coast. Lighthouses, beacons, and points on 
the land may give him a quite accurate knowledge of the 
ship’s location. But that is not sufficient. There is an 
element of guesswork and uncertainty in that, and navi- 
gation must depend upon an exact science. The chart, 
compass, and lead must be used, and while the former two 
are of vast importance to the sailors, the latter can in no 
wise be dispensed with under any circumstances. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Command of Hatred’ 


By the Rev. J. H. Denison, D.D. 


Ifany man come to me. and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brother, and sister, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple.—Luke xiv., 26, 27. 

Two startling facts loom up out of thistext. The first ap- 
peals to the conscience. It says, “ You ought ;” then it 
appeals to the heart, and says, “ You must; Christ de- 
serves nothing less of you, nothing less could make you 
his.” Nothing is truer to the manly soul than that it 
ought to be a noble combatant at the side of Christ for 
the world’s redemption, and that the spirit of that divine 
combativeness ought to penetrate his inmost breast. 
Nothing is plainer than that Christ was a combatant of 
the highest type, that militancy was the very essence of 
his life in the flesh, that the “ peace on earth” which he 
made was purchased by the sternest conflict. The cross 
here spoken of is the symbol of the world’s antagonism 
against the spirit and principles of Jesus. It was the 
world’s gage of battle which Christ saw from the first and 
fearlessly took up. And this conflict of Christ’s was not 
a conflict with mere religious forms or outward institutions. 
It was a struggle against worldliness and selfishness wher- 
ever they existed. It was a struggle, therefore, not to be 
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finished till worldliness and selfishness shall come to an 
end, a struggle that must enter into every community, 
every form of society, and into the breast of every child 
that is to be born. 

Christ gained his victory over the world and exercised 
his sovereignty by the disciplined power of his moral 
nature, which held every faculty beneath the sway of God’s 
Holy Spirit. As in the mighty oak, all the sweet tender- 
nesses, all the bountiful gifts of earth and air and sun- 
shine, are held by the sturdy, tempest-tried trunk, so in 
Christ all the glory and mercy of God were held for man 
by Christ’s unyielding and tempest-tried human soul. And 
just precisely as the oak gains its sturdy strength to hold 
God’s blessing for man by contending against adverse 
storms in the very place where it is to cast its refreshing 
shadow, so the soul of Christ gained its hardihood by stern 
conflicts in those very places and relations where he was 
to make peace. It was in the still hour, the place of prayer, 
the home, the workshop, the synagogue, the marriage- 
feast, the playground in the market-place, where children 
piped to one another ; it was in these places—yes, and by 
struggling in the relationship of son, brother, playmate, 
Carpenter’s apprentice, member of the synagogue, and 
guest at dinner-tables and at weddings—that Christ had 
attained the power to bring the kingdom of God into such 
places and relations and maintain it there. No artificial 
discipline, no amount of saintly meditation, no severity, no 
penance, can bestow this discipline. It is to be won only 
by struggle and victory in those very places and relations 
where it is to be maintained, where it is to possess and 
uphold God’s kingdom. I say, then, that no manly soul 
can read this saying of Christ without feeling to the very 
core of*him that it is an imperative call; that if he is ever 
to possess and maintain the kingdom of his Master it must 
be by sharing his Master’s conflict. Nay, more, that 
there is no such thing as shirking the direction of that 
conflict ; that it must enter, as did Christ’s, into every 
place, every relation, and into the depths of one’s own soul ; 
and that unless he takes up the gage of battle, as Christ 
did, cheerfully, and enters into the spirit of the conflict ; 
unless he does bear his cross, or, in other words, his own 
particular part of the battle with worldliness and selfish- 
ness; unless he shares Christ’s hatred and Christ’s ag- 
gressiveness toward those qualities wherever presented— 
that he cannot be Christ’s disciplined one. 

But here it is that the second fact presents itself—the 
fact of an apparent collision of principles. For, if Chris- 
tianity is a thing to be won only by the severest conflict, 
what then are we to make of its being a free and gracious 
gift? How are we to interpret such passages as this: 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest”? Nor is it only with the free 
and gracious aspect of Christ’s Gospel that the text con- 
flicts. It commands us to maintain hatred and strife 
toward those whom nature and morality, aye, and Chris- 
tianity itself, direct us to treat with the utmost kindness 
and love. It is this collision of principles that gives to 
our text the air of impracticability, and so robs it of its 
authority, making it the despair of moralists and the 
stronghold of cranks. For it is the peculiar characteristic 
of a crank that he carries a principle to the length of mak- 
ing it collide with some other principle. It is true that, as 
a matter of fact, the apparent collision does not exist in 
the text only. It is a part of the natural history of the 
moral nature itself, and is peculiarly involved in Christian- 
ity simply because of the development that Christianity 
gives to the moral nature. Like the contradiction that we 
see in other departments of nature, there is not only a 
point of harmony, but a line of harmonious progress. 
That point is the living organism, and that line is the life 
of the living organism. It is as we look toward Christ, and 
toward that life in which Christianity finds its organic 
type and force, that problems clear themselves. Here it 
is that we see the truth in its true proportions; we see 
what is supreme and what is subordinate. The supreme 
fact of the Gospel, its supreme ethical force, is the love of 
Christ. Whatever else is or is not true of him, he cer- 
tainly did come with all his personal power and sympathy 
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to seek and to save that which was lost. This appears in 
his whole attitude toward the fallen and the weak. 

Now, all this agrees with God’s method as we see it in 
nature. For if you will look at the history which the ages 
have told us, you will see that it is by environment that 
God broods over his creatures and brings them to that 
estate and likeness which he means them to have. And 
now, taking this standpoint of Christ’s own thought and 
action, does not the whole subject explain itself? Ifa 
man come to me, that is, if he comes to this heavenly 
environment, this spiritual world of which I am the Re. 
vealer and Opener, and does not take up his share of the 
conflict—nay, more, if he does not carry its spirit into all 
human relations—he cannot be my disciplined one. You 
notice that Christ here speaks as though the environment 
were entirely useless unless it issued in discipline. He 
speaks of discipline as a co-ordinate factor in shaping the 
soul. Is it not true? Do not all the ages bear witness 
to the truth that discipline is the key to all progress under 
environment ? Discipline and environment are the two 
great factors in forming manhood. We see a race marching 
on to empire, and History catches us by the arm and points 
us to the spot on her page where she has written out the 
Cause ; it is always the same environment to discipline, then 
the keen clear air, the vine-clad hills, the bracing sea. 
The burning sun of Greece, then, is heredity. There are 
the ages of Aryan descent, blood, you say—yes, all these 
tell. Look at Thermopyle, for instance. It is the chil- 
dren of Hercules that are fighting there ; a godlike environ- 
ment is round them—Athens watches them—Sparta broods 
over them; but itis discipline that wins the day. Discipline 
lays hold of all the potentialities of environment. They that 
will hold Sparta must carry Sparta in their lives. The scale 
of discipline is the scale of empire. The larger and the freer 
the discipline, the greater the range of power. Not till we 
come to a self-governing people do we find a true and 
lasting empire, for here alone do we find discipline formed 
under the grandest and freest surroundings; and yet even 


here how true it is, with what solemn warnings has our | 


national experience, prophet-like, assured us, that our free 
country has grown to its present proportions bec use 
great-souled men were here thrown into the midst of all 
social and natural elements, here fought, here conquered, 
here gained, through conflict with false ideas of government, 
the steady, clear-headed, Anglo-Saxon self-control ; and it 
is only as we, their children, likewise play the man that we 
can hold our land. Nerveless, effeminate, uncitizenlike 
men, who stay at home from the ballot-box, sneer at 
politics, and shrink from social issues, cannot long be the 
holders of a free country. 

No man can stay still in rich experiences; possession 
always means progression—it means putting forth the 
potency you have already drawn from environment, to get 
wider and nobler environment, and the fight by which you 
get it develops the discipline by which you hold and 
utilize it. Thus, by throwing us into the battle, by put- 
ting us where we must fight for the potencies, the values, 
the glories, that he has given us, God makes men of us; 
taking us out of moral babyhood, exalting us into noble 
competence, and conferring upon us that priceless thing 
discipline, without which we are neither free nor strong, 
and by which alone we can possess anything. I have 
thought, brethren, that Raphael’s picture of the creation of 
man is a perfect conception of undisciplined human nature 
before it has gone wrong. Man, at the beginning, is 
majestic but inert; he is all susceptibility ; everything 
works upon him; evil debases him, good exalts him ; God’s 
glory gilds him, the world’s filth plasters him. Now, in 
the midst of all this susceptibility, this inert mass of feel- 
ing, this wistful longing so characteristic of all young man- 
hood, there begins to awaken under the touch of the 
divine finger a human will, the power to stand up erect, 
to look out upon the universe like a glorious giant, and to 
choose in the strength of every intelligent power between 
the evil and the good; to be eagle-eyed to discriminate 
sharply between the noble and the base; to be not only 
good but greatly good; to be eagle-eyed, did I say? yes, 
and to gaze straight upon the sun—not at the mire, but at 
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the glorious orb of warmth and light; to sail toward it 
steadily, with strong wing beating back the air and leaving 
earth behind ; to rejoice in the Lord always; to worship 
and serve, not the creature, but the Creator—that is the 
decision of which man’s will is capable—aye, and to carry 
it out, that glory of God. To have the courage of one’s 
convictions, to fear no moral tyrant, to quail before no 
Babylon, to walk unscathed with the Son of God in the 
midst of the furnace of fire, to own the kingdom of heaven, 
to carry it in one’s breast, to give it out at the tongue’s 
and fingers’ end, to be an image of the everlasting God 
and his glory, a creator after God, full of divine fiats, of 
infinite genius, so that there springs up, as it were, around 
one’s footsteps, a new heaven and a new earth—that is the 
province of man’s will. The great deciding power, how 
vast itis! It embraces heaven and earth and hell; and 
who is there that will not say that manhood lies in the will, 
that it lies in the emergence of the man from the foggy, 
nebulous, potential state of feeling into the power of 
decision, into the grandeur of execution, into the glory of 
achievement ? This is the glorious business of young man- 
hood; this is what lies before you, this magnificent thing 
to bring your feelings, your passions, your powers, under 
the control of the will, to put the highest where it belongs, 
to put yourself in right relations, and then when you have 
done that, you can put the world about you into right 
relations. 

Progress in mental and spiritual environment can be made 
only when a man has learned by severe schooling to turn all 
the events of life into the facts and forces of that environ- 
ment. An artist will soon be stripped of his art realm if he 
cannot find the affinity that lies between it and the humblest 
humanity, and so open a door for his art through scenes 
that appear to other men trivial and unbeautiful. For all 
things human, nay, all things that the blessed God has 
made, belong to the realm of beauty and possess capacity 
for opening it to our view, and it is only our distorted way 
of viewing them that has closed these doors, making it a 
work of strenuous endeavor to open them again to our 
sight. So it is with the kingdom of God. 

The true moral conflict is not what visionaries or ascet- 
ics have thought it. It is not a battle to destroy earth, 
it is a battle to bring earth where she belongs, under the 
influence and into the vitalities of heaven. It is a battle 
to sink deeper the roots of earth, to quicken her heavenly 
absorption, to open her withered ducts, to cleanse her de- 
filed springs, and let heaven once more flow through earth. 
It is a battle of the true type against the false type, of 
real nature against sham nature, of man’s eternal spiritual 
constitution against his debased and usurping animal 
constitution. Not destruction, but subordination, was 
Christ’s object—subordination to the love of God. He 
did not break down men’s doors; he stood and knocked ; 
he did not refuse innocent pleasure; had he refused it he 
could never have sanctified it. Christ had tender human 
friendships. He loved that little home at Bethany. Christ 
was not opposed to common sense, he was the soul of it; 
he did not make wild and fruitless charges upon society ; 
he did not throw himself at the face of the hierarchy ; he fell 
in with existing institutions. He was no stoic; he loved the 
joys and felt the ills of life; he was no suicide ; he did not 
exhaust his strength fruitlessly, nor give himself up to mar- 
tyrdom till he knew his time had come. He was a whole 
man, walking in all the breadth of human life, and the 
glory of his life was this: that wherever he went, whether 
at the synagogue or at a wedding or dinner or fishing 
party or a storm at sea or at the custom-house steps, he 
there upheld, with a glorious decision and dignity and 
grace, God’s own humanity, the genuine, heavenly thing, 
as itis where it is rooted in God, pure as a lily and strong 
as a cedar of Lebanon. And wherever across the path- 
way of this divine manhood there stood up to oppose its 
influence any worldly sham, any devil’s lie, any beguiling 
temptation, any form of false humanity, he accepted the 
gage of battle at once, with all its consequences. He 


Showed his colors, and pointed, both by words and 
deeds, to the God who was overhead. For the love of 
God and humanity he bore his cross, and that is what 
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we are to do. Oh, it is not the world that we are to 
hate! Christ did not hate the world. God does not. 
How could he, when he gave his Son for it? No! itis 
the world, in false relations, standing in its own light. It 
is not earthly pleasure, but earthly pleasure divorced 
from heavenly good; it is the creature usurping the 
place of the Creator, turned into a shadow instead of 
a divine token. It is not father, nor mother, nor wife, nor 
sister that we are to hate and antagonize, but the false 
posture in which each of these sometimes appears. So it 
is with society. The Christian is not the enemy of society ; 
his business is to restore and adjust it to the love of God. 
We are not alone; the kingdom of God has come nigh to 
us; for from the midst of the conflict where we stand trem- 
bling, there comes, to him who hath ears to hear, a trumpet 
call—Follow me; I have overcome the sharpness of death, 
I have opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 


The Return from the Captivity’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


For the benefit of those who desire to make in the lessens of this quarter a 
measurably continuous and comprehensive study of the Return from the Cap- 
tivity, we give the following tabular statement, which will enable them to 
enlarge and connect together the lessons proposed by the International Com- 
mittee. The Scripture proposed is printed in italics. 


INTRODUCTORY StTupy.—Spirit of Israelites in Exile. Lamentations; 
Psalms liti., cxxiii., cxxx , Cxxxvii. 
Calls to Courage. Isaiah xl, 1-11; xliv., 24-28; lii., 1-12. 
JANUARY 1 
Decree for Return. Fzrai., 1-4. 
Return. £zrai., 
Psalms of the Return, cvii., cxvi. 
JANUARY 8 
Rebuilding of Temple. 2ra iit., 7-73. 
Accompanying Psalms Ixxxiv., cxxv., cxxvii. 
JANUARY 15 
Building Stopped. Ezra iv., 1-5, 24. 
Rebuilding Commanded, Ezra v.,1; Haggaii., 1-11. 
Messianic Haggai ii., 1-9. 
Compare Daniel, chapter 1x., especially verses 20-27. 
JANUARY 22 
Messianic Prophecy. Zechariah iii., 1-10. 
JANUARY 29 
Messianic Prophecy. Zechariah iv., 1-10. 
FEBRUARY § 
Rebuilding begun again. Ezra v., 3-6, 13. 
Dedication of Temple. Zzra vi, 14-22. 
Psalms accompanying dedication, cxlvii., cxlviit., cl. 
FEBRUARY 12 
Fifty-seven years elapse between the dedication of the Temple and the 
commission of Ezra. 
Ezra Commissioned. Ezra, chapters vii. and viii. 
Reformation under Ezra. Ezra, chapters ix. and x. 
Thirteen years elapse. 
Nehemiah’s Prayer. eA. 2-172. 
FEBRUARY 19 
Neh., chapters ii. and iii. 
Neh. iv., 1-23. 
FEBRUARY 26 
Corruption and Oppression. Neh. v. 
Conspiracy Defeated. Neh. vi.; vii., 1-4. 
Census Taken. Neh., chapter vii. 
Thanksgiving Day. eA. viii., 2-18. 
To this era probably belongs Psalm cxix. 
MARCH § 
Further Reformation; the Birth ot Pharisaism. 
MARCH 12 
The Story of Esther. Book of Esther, chapters iv., 10-17; v., 1-13. This 
story belongs chronologically in the fifty-seven years between the lessons for 
February 5 and February 12. ‘ 


Rebuilding of the Wall. 
Opposition by Sanballat. 


Neh., chapter xiii. 


The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Jewish canon 
are one book. Neither of them was probably written by 
the person whose name it bears. Ezra is a compilation 
consisting of some autobiographical matter derived from 
Ezra, some documents from official records, and some 
added matter by the unknown editor. He is probably the 
author of the Book of Chronicles. This is indicated by 
similarity of style. Observe that the first two verses of 
Ezra simply repeat the Jast two verses of Chronicles. 

Two generations had Israel spent in exile in Babylon. 
The city that was full of people sat solitary. She that was 
great among the nations became as a widow. But the captives 
did not forget their native land. By the rivers of Babylon sat 
they down weeping when they remembered Zion. In vaindid 
their captors require of them mirth, and ask them to sing in 
the land of their captivity the Lord’s song. Hard to be borne 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 1, 1893.—Ezra i., 1-11. 
2 Ewald estimates the time as forty-nine years, Dr. William Smith as-fifty 
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were the taunts of the heathen, Where is thy God? Harder 
yet to bear their own unfaith in Him who seemed to stand 
afar off, who seemed to forget his people. Out of the 
depths cried the devout souls unto Jehovah, confessing 
their iniquity and imploring his forgiveness and watching 
for his reappearance more than they that watch for the 
morning. They called to mind God’s ancient deliverance 
of his people, and wondered if he had cast them off for- 
ever, had forgotten to be gracious, had shut up against 
them his tender mercies. At times they revived their 
faith; then they said, It is only the fool who thinks there 
is no God. He is King for ever and ever$ His people 
are not to fret themselves because of evil-doers, but are to 
restin the Lord and wait patiently for him, and he will 
yet pluck his people’s feet out of the net in which they 
are entangled ; will be merciful unto his people, and bless 
them, and cause his face to shine upon them, and make 
known his way among all nations.’ 

Yet in this dire experience they had learned some great 
and invaluable lessons, lessons never to be forgotten; 
lessons written in the consciousness of Israel which Christ 
brought out into the consciousness of the world. Israel, 
exiled from her Temple, found God coming to give grace 
and help to worshiping congregations far from the Temple. 
So sprang up the synagogue, progenitor of the Christian 
church. Far from the possibility of sacrifices and the 
ministrations of a priesthood, they learned that every man 
may be a priest unto God, and that prayer is as accepta- 
ble as sacrifice. It may almost be said that the history of 
prayer, dissociated from the Temple and Hierarchy, be- 
gins with the Exile. 

I will take no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 

For every beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High: 

And call upon me in the day of trouble ; 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


Such is the interpreted message of God to Israel exiled 
from the Temple courts. They still have their prophets. 
God’s voice is not silenced, but the manifest and symbol- 
ized presence of God they have not. Now, therefore, the 
history of God’s dealing with his people and the expres- 
sion of his people’s experiences in the past become more 
sacred. Some of that history is for the first time reduced 
to writing ; traditions and documents which embody it are 
compiled and edited into a continuous narrative ; these 
various witnesses to his providence in their sacred litera- 
ture are brought together; and the Bible as a Book first 
emerges. 

While thus in captivity, their faith and hope kept alive 
by the voices of a few devout souls, rumors grow louder 
of the marvelous campaign of the Napoleon of ancient 
history, Cyrus the Great. Victory follows victory, prov- 
ince after province falls before him, The eager but anx- 
ious hopes of the people wonder if by this conqueror their 
captor is to be conquered. An inspired prophet, filled 
with the spirit and perhaps bearing the name of the older 
- Isaiah, appears, so far as history indicates, as suddenly and 
unexpectedly as Elijah, with a clarion message of cheer. 
He tells Jerusalem that her iniquity is pardoned, that she 
hath received at the Lord’s hand double for all her sins. 
He bids Israel prepare for a return to Jerusalem—prepare 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway 
for their God. Jerusalem, he says, shall be rebuilt; the 
foundation of the Temple shall be laid. Cyrus is the Lord’s 
anointed, the servant of Jehovah, the shepherd of Israel. 
The Lord hath made bare his Holy Arm in the eyes of all 
the nations, and all the ends of the earth shall see the sal- 
vation of God. Israel shall not go out with haste, nor 
go by flight.* Truly does Dean Stanley characterize the 


1 Whether the following psalms were all written in the period of the Captivity 
or not, it is certain that some of them were, and that they expressed the gen- 
eral sentiment of the prophets who interpreted the life ot the nation at this 
time: Psalms x., xili., xiv., xxv., xxvi., xxvii. xxxvi., xlix., L, lui., lxvii., 
xxvii., Ixxx., Ixxxix., xcii., xciii., cxxiii., cxxx., CXXXVi., CXxXXvViil. 

2 The Second Isaiah, chapters xl. to lxvii., assumes a new and profounder sig- 
nificance when read in the hght of modern scholarship, as the message of the 
~ Unknown bringing cheer and courage to a captive and despairing peo- 
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message of this great prophet as evangelical: “ Evangeli- 
cal in its literary sense and true to the depths of human 
nature, that nations and individuals alike leave their past 
behind them and start afresh in the race of duty.” 

It is toa people thus prepared by the discipline of sorrow 
and the evangel of hope that the edict of Cyrus comes in 
the first year after his victory over Babylon. He has per- 
haps read some of the predictions of the Great Unknown, 
He has been quick-witted enough to appreciate the proph- 
et’s satire of the pagan gods—“ He will take of the tree 
and warm himself; yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread; 
yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it; he warmeth 
himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire: 
and the residue thereof he maketh a god, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, Deliver me; for thou art my god.” 
Perhaps he has been impressed by the fulfillment of 
Isaiah’s prophecies thus far in his own career—impressed 
as a superstitious soul is sometimes impressed, and urged 
to fulfill to the uttermost his destiny. Perhaps the 
peculiar character of this Israelitish.people, their patience, 
their endurance, their unquenchable patriotism, their loy- 
alty to the God who is punishing them, appeal to the heroic 
in his nature; perhaps, with the wiser minds of the ancient 
world, he believes in a Great I Am, and thinks this captive 
people to be specially Jehovah’s people. At all events, he 
recognizes Jehovah as God of the Heavens. To Jehovah he 
attributes his own victories, and in Jehovah he recognizes, 
not indeed the only God, but the One who is above all 
others. To his appeal for volunteers to go back to their 
native land and rehabilitate and reinhabit it, upwards of 
fifty thousand, including serving-men and serving-women, 
respond. Gold and silver and goods, horses and mules and 
camels and asses in plenty, are forthcoming, and the pro- 
cession starts across the plain, a procession as of them that 
dream, their mouths filled with laughter and their tongues 
with singing.’ 


Our life is often and wisely a to a pilgrimage. 
We set out from Babylon, City of Destruction, to the Holy 
City. Only volunteers are called for. In this procession 
there are no drafted men. They that come to join it must 
bring with them all that they possess: their gold, their 
silver, their goods, their cattle, their households, their 
children. One cannot both live in Babylon and march 
across the desert; he must choose which he will do. They 
that thus go making their life a pilgrimage have the Lord 
Jehovah going with them. Their march itself makes straight 
in the desert a highway for God; for the path they tread 
becomes the path of others, who follow them as they fol- 
low Christ. Howgreat is the pilgrim band of missionaries 
whom Paul has recruited! how great the band of reformers 
whom Luther has recruited! how great the band of martyred 
witnesses whom Stephen has recruited! Hardships there 
are along the way, and some grow weary and turn back ; 
but the pilgrimage is, to those who understand its mean- 
ing, a joyful passage fron captivity to liberty, from exile to 
their native land. And the constant refrain of the pilgrim 
psalm throughout the centuries is that which the pilgrims of 
the Exodus sang: “O that men would praise the Lord for 
his kindness and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men !” 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: January 
1—Topic: Willing offerings to God (Ezrai., 4, 6; 2 Cor. 
viii, 5-12) ; January 2—Obey His voice (Deut. xiii., 1-5) ; 
January 3—Keep His commandments (2 Kings xxiii., 1-6); 
January 4—Follow after Him (Ps. Ixiii.) ; January 5—Press 
toward the mark (Phil. iii., 12-17); January 6—Seek Him 
daily (Isa. lviii., 1-14); January 7—-I seek Thy precepts 
(Ps. cxix., 41-48); January 8—Topic: The duty of every 
day—are we doing it? (Ezra iii., 4; Eph. vi. 6-8.) 


1 See Psalms lxxxv., cvii., cxxvi. 
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The Religious World 


Professor Davison, of Handsworth College, 
England, is the most eminent critical 
scholar among the Wesleyans of that coun- 
try. He recently published two articles in “ Zion’s Herald,” of 
Boston, which have been made the basis of a charge of heresy. 
The special points of attack were that he admits, as a proved 
result of modern criticism, the incorporation of older documents 
in some Old Testament books. As to the prophets, he thinks 
that the balance of evidence favors the double authorship of 
Isaiah, but holds that faith in the reality of prophecy is not af- 
fected by this change, the later Isaiah being equally inspired 
with the earlier one. The charges received careful attention 
from an eminent committee, whose conclusion was as follows: 
“ The articles in question furnish no ground whatever for appre- 
hension that their tendency will be to unsettle the minds of 
careful students of the sacred Scriptures. On the contrary, the 
committee finds that their intention and direct tendency is to 
reassure the faith of those who may have had their minds more 
or less disturbed by such adverse criticisms as are now current 
in many quarters, to instruct those who have not had the opportu- 
nity of studying such matters, and to fortify the minds of theolog- 
ical students against adverse criticisms.” Among those who are 
reported as having spoken are such eminent Wesleyans as the 
Rev. James Chapman, of Oxford, Professor Banks, the Rev. Dr. 
Rigg, and Hugh Price Hughes. It would have fared differently 
with Professor Davison if he had been a member of the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati, for it is evident that his views do not differ very 
essentially from those of Professor Henry P. Smith and Pro. 
fessor Briggs. It is, however, well known that much greater 
freedom in the discussion of critical questions is allowed in 
Europe than in many parts of this country. 


Heresy Among the 
Wesleyans 


The writings of another author in England are 
just now exciting much attention. Mr. R. F. 
Horton, pastor of the Lyndhurst Road Con. 
gregational Church in London, the most brilliant of the younver 
generation of preachers in his denomination, an Oxford gradu- 
ate of great distinction, and the man who has been chosen for 
the next Lyman Beecher lecturer at New Haven, has published 
a book entitled “ Revelation and the Bible.” Mr. Horton takes 
advanced positions on all critical questions, as those who have 
read his previous work on “Inspiration and the Bible” well 
know. “The Independent,” of London, is publishing a sym- 
posium on his latest book. It is interesting to observe what 
diverse criticisms are elicited. One writer commends it in the 
highest terms, and another says, “It ought never to have been 
published ; it is an immature book.” The “ Christian World” 
has devoted to it a very thoughtful and appreciative editorial, 
and other papers have given it prominent consideration. With- 
out speaking of its merits, it may be said that it isa book which 
none who desire to be well informed concerning theological 
thought in England can overlook. Its author is a fine example 
of rare scholarship, liberal views, and intensely evangelistic 
spirit. The church of which he is pastor is in a state of con- 
tinual revival, and, while*he is located in a different part of the 
city and reaches different people, he is known as one who keeps 
abreast of Hugh Price Hughes in the front rank of the “ For- 
ward Movement” for the evangelization of London. What. 
ever the merits and demerits of “ Revelation and the Bible,” it 
should always be read remembering that it is the work of one 
who is not only a scholar, but a singularly brilliant preacher, 
and a tireless worker in the line of evangelistic activity. 


Revelation and 
the Bible 


The name at the head of this paragraph 


The Maine 
Interdenominational %t424s for what is known in England 
Commission as the “ Federation of the Christian 


Churches.” What has been aimed at 
by the recent Free Church Congress in Manchester is evidently 
in a fair way to be realized in Maine. This Commission recently 
held a meeting in Lewiston, and was attended by distinguished 
representatives of various religious bodies in the State. The 


temper of the meeting, and the objects aimed to be accom- 
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plished by the Commission, are contained in the following plat- 
form, which was adopted at the meeting : 


The Interdenominational Commission of the Evangelical Churches of Maine, 
in session at Lewiston, December 9, 1892, took the following action, viz. : 

Recognizing the evident desire of the evangelical denominations of Maine 
to do more efficient work for our common Lord, and 

Believing that the Holy Spirit is moving Christians toward practical co- 
operation ; 

We rejoice in the progress already made in this direction, and desire to re- 
affirm our conviction as follows: 

That church extension into destitute communities should be conducted, as 
far as practical, according to the following considerations, viz. : 

1. No community in which any denomination has legitimate claims should 
be entered by any other denomination through its official agencies, without 
conference with the denomination or denominations having said claims. 

2. A feeble church should be revived, if possible, rather than a new one estab- 
lished to become its rival. 

3. The preferences of a community should always be regarded by denomina- 
tional committees, missionary agents, and individual workers. 

4. Those denominations having churches nearest at hand should, other things 
being equal, be recogn.zed as in the most advantageous p.sition to encourage 
and aid a new enterprise in their vicinity. 

5. In case one denomination begins Gospel work in a destitute community, it 
should be left to develop that work without other denominational interference. 

6. Temporary suspension of church work by any denomination occupying a 
field should not be deemed sufficient warrant in itself for entrance into that 
field by another denomination. Temporary suspension should be deemed per- 
manent abandonment when a church has had no preaching and held no meet 
ings for an entire year or more. 

7. All questions of interpretation of the foregoing statements and all cases of 
friction between denominations or churches of different denominations should 
be referred to the Commission through its executive committee. 


The permanent Commission has among its members the Rev. 
H. S. Burrage, D.D, and President B. L. Whitman, Baptists; 
Professor L. L. Paine and President Hyde, Congregationalists ; 
and the Revs. C. S. Cummings and A. S. Ladd, from the Meth- 
odists. Comment on this is unnecessary. It is a step in the right 
direction, and the example ought to be followed in all our 
States. 


In the trial of Father Corrigan the objec. 
tions to the court as constituted by the 
Bishop seem to the unprejudiced lay mind 
very grave. They appear to have been so to ecclesiastical minds 
as well, for the attack on the constitution of the court was so 
vigorous and so well sustained that the majority of the tribunal 
of three to whom the competency of the Vicar-General to sit in 
the case was referred reported adversely : 


The Corrigan Trial 


We do not at all doubt the competency and conscientiousness of Vicar- 

General O’Connor as Judge in this case, but because of his position as Vicar- 
General in this diocese, the weight of evidence against him, and the testimony 
produced at the last meeting of the court, we decide that it would be better that 
he should not act as Judge. 
Thereupon “ mutual friends ” intervened, and the proceedings 
against the refractory priest have been abandoned, without any 
change in his expressed convictions on the school question, on 
his declaring in a published letter to the Bishop: 


Nothing would give me more annoyance than to have been guilty of violating 
the respect due to you and also to the Most Rev. Metropolitan Archbishop 
Corrigan, and wherever I have unintentionally gone beyond the proper bounds, 
I hereby express my regret for it, and pray both ef you to overlook it. 

I believe that you have tried to be just in the admmnistration of your diocese, 
and I am satisfied that whatever mistakes you may have made did not proceed 
from malice. 

As regards the future, you need have no apy rehension that I have any inten- 
tion of attacking yourself or your government in the papers. 

So ends what threatened to be a serious ecclesiastical trial, if 
not an occasion for a wide and bitter controversy, in the Roman 


Catholic Church. 


The influence of the West End 
Mission in London is being felt in 
New York. A number of promi- 
nent Methodists have united in arranging a series of meetings 
to be held in central locations, and to be continued indefinitely. 
The meetings are under the direction of the well-known revival- 
ist, the Rev. C. H. Yatman. Those on Sundays, thus far, have 
been held in the Union Square Theater, and the results have 
been so encouraging that arrangements have been made for 
their continuance on week nights in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in Fourteenth Street. Mention was made last week of 
the proposition to sell the Scotch Church. It would be curious 
if the Methodists should teach the Presbyterians how that 
historic church might be made to do better work in its present 
location than it could possibly do if moved uptown. The meet- 
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ings in the church have been held now for nearly a week, and the 
number of inquirers is already quite large. The features of the 
gatherings are, short sermons, much song ard Scripture, and 
various other means to make the services winsome. The 
attendance already promises so well that Christians have been 
asked to remain away from Sunday night services, and it is 
probable that the rule will have to be enforced for lack of room. 
Why should not similar meetings be started and continue in a 
score of other localities, where the need is quite as great and 
the prospect of reaching the people quite as encouraging ? 


Another experiment in putting new life 
into a down-town church has proved a 
; success in this city, and that below 
Fourteenth Street on Fifth Avenue. Just one year ago.Dr. 
Howard Duffield was called to the pastorate of the First Pres. 
byterian Church. He gave to its members these watchwords: 
“ Organize,” “ Energize,” “ Spiritualize.” After a year’s work 
the report is most encouraging. The Sunday attcndance has 
increased one-half; the benevolent contributions received on the 
Sunday plates have netted nearly ten thousand dollars; the 
mid-week meetings are exceptionally full. Three memorial 
windows have been placed in the church, and a fourth is in 
preparation, while plans are already out for a new chapel and 
Sunday-school building, complete in all modern appliances and 
in harmony with the architecture of the church. What is 
wanted in our down-town churches is men who believe in the 
possibility of down-town work, who are wedded to no special 
forms, and who are strong enough to be leaders even where 
the churches themselves are timid. A year and a half ago it 
was currently reported that the First Church had no field, and 
that only death or consolidation was before it; now it is full of 
activity and faces a promising future. Let the Shawmut and 
the Central Churches in Boston take courage; the outlook for 
them is better than that of the First Church in New York was 


one year ago. 


Down-Town Churches 


The financial outlook of the American Board 
is not so encouraging as its friends might 
well desire, although it is impossible to form 
any decided opinion as to what the year’s re- 
ceipts will be from those ef one month. The receipts, however, 
for the first two months of the new financial year are about $800 
less than those of the corresponding months of last year, and 
from legacies nearly $27,000 less, making a total decline of 
$27,794. It is evident that the sooner the difficulties in 
the Board are adjusted the better it will be for its treas- 
ury. We venture to suggest the feasibility of a conference 
between representatives of the various parties in this contro- 
versy with a view to finding some common ground upon which 
all can work. When such difficulties arise, there is only one 
way out of them: either one party must conquer the other, or 
both parties must concede something. The latter way is always 
the best. Such complications arise in churches and between 
individuals. We beiieve that a conference betweeh the older 
and more prominent givers would result in some plan by which 
controversy might cease and the old-time enthusiasm be revived. 


The Treasury 
of the 
American Board 


The Uganda quéstion continues to occupy a large 
space in the thought of the British people. The con- 
dition of things in that remote region has awakened a 
profound interest in all Christendom. There is an emphatic 
protest, heard on all hands, against the abandonment of Uganda. 
Captain Lugard has returned to England, and affirms that 
Uganda is the key to the countries lying around it; that the 
evacuation of the district by the British would be a disas- 
- trous policy and would lead to a great revival of the slave trade 
if the Mohammedans remained in the ascendency, as they prob- 
ably would. Captain Lugard believes in the building of a rail- 
way at least half way to Kikuyu, which would facilitate com- 
munication so that the British would have no difficulty in main- 
taining their supremacy. He also believes that the cost of 
maintaining possession of Uganda would not exceed $200,000, 
and that it might not be more than half of that amount. Theim- 
portance of heeding his warnings and providing the necessary pro- 
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tection is evident when it isremembered that if a strong and posi- 
tive Christian influence prevails in that region which is the key to 
the Lake District of Africa, its evangelization will be comparatively 
easy and the slave trade will receive a severe if not a fatal blow, 
The progress of Christianity in the Dark Continent seems to be 
inseparably connected with the supremacy of Great Britain, 
The Foreign Secretary, Lord Rosebery, has already indicated 
his interest in the field which is best known to the world by the 
heroism of Mackay, and the British public will not readily 
allow the work which has already been accomplished in Centra] 
Africa to be undone. 


A significant movement in England is that 
in favor of pensions for the deserving poor 
in the English Church. The project has 
received the distinguished support pf the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chief Justice, several bish- 
ops, and others prominent in Church circles. It is estimated 
that of paupers over sixty years of age in the workhouses forty 
per cent. are deserving of a better fate. This would give about 
twenty-five thousand in England and Wales, and about an equal 
number outside the workhouses, who would be on the pension 
list. The Bishop of London warmly supports the project. Mr. 
Charles Booth, the distinguished statistician on social subjects, 
favors the connection of the Church with the work, and empha- 
sizes the value of information which might be collected by the 
clergy. A committee has been formed to consider what can be 
done. It includes the Bishop of London as Chairman; the 
Bishops of Rochester, Bedford, and Marlborough; the Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Halsbury, Mr. Charles Booth, and Mr. 
Locke, of the Charity Organization Society. The movement is 
an interesting one, and something which is much more needed 
in England than in the United States. It is difficult for us to 
see how such a plan could be wisely carried out by one denomi- 
nation. It must be adopted by all the prominent branches of 
the Church of Christ if it succeeds. There is no doubt but that 
more attention should be given to the deserving poor in our 
churches. In this respect the churches are behind the clubs, 
lodges, and various labor unions, and are often held up to 
reproach by labor agitators. One of the first results of an 
approach toward Christian unity will doubtless be some system of 
practical co-operation in caring for the destitute in the Christian 


community. 


A Laymen’s Congress 
By the Rev. D. H. Burtt 


The Laymen’s Congress of South Dakota, with the signifi- 
cant motto, “‘ Love your neighbor and respect his beliefs,” and 
having for its object the eradication of that zeal which exalts 
the sect above the Christ spirit, has been in Huron, and left an 
impression that will produce good results. From the address 
of welcome by Mr. F. H. Kent, an ardent Presbyterian, to the 
closing speech of our Quaker brother, Professor G. L. Pinkham 
—all through the programme, beneath every word of denomina- 
tional zeal—there breathed the gentle spirit of toleration. Every 
man’s de/ief was respected. No one was condemned for any 
conviction which he honestly held. The foolish dogma which is 
sometimes preached, that “ there is sin in unbelief,” received a 
just rebuke by the spirit of this gathering. It seemed as though 
each speaker had learned to read correctly the seventh verse of 
Proverbs xxiii. ; Romans x., 10-13, “ With the Aear¢ man deliev- 
eth unto righteousness.” . . . “ There is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek, for the same Lord is Lord of all.” ... “ For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved” 
—this was the text of all who spoke. The condition of church 
membership, as suggested in the discussions, may be summed 
up in the significant words of Talmage, which he utters as 
expressive of his creed—“ The glorious Lord: to trust him, 
love him, and obey him is all that is required. To that creed | 
invite all mankind.” 

No speaker advocated the immediate organic union of the 
denominations. Some hoped and believed that this would come, 
possibly within the memory of the present generation. But 
whatever the diverse views in reference to the organic union, 
there was a oneness of feeling that there should be a deeper, 4 
more vital spiritual union—a union so binding that every Chris 
tian will rejoice when a sinner is converted, no matter through 
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what particular Church he may choose to make this declara- 
tion of his purpose. 

With proper restrictions, every church organization was left 
to work according to its own methods, but the churches 
were recommended to work in co-operation and never in com- 
petition. A committee of laymen was appointed to advise 
with those who superintend the mission work of South Dakota, 
that a more wise and economical administration of money 
and men might be secured. May the purpose of this Lay- 
men’s Congress be extended to every land where the name 
of Christ is preached. The following resolutions were adopted : 
« Whereas, it is apparent to Christians of all denominations that 
the funds of the Church might be expended in a more economical 
manner, and much of the waste incident to denominational zeal 
be saved by united action in the establishment of churches only 
where needed ; and whereas, it is the belief of this Laymen’s 
Congress that in some of the smaller towns there are too many 
churches, which, by constant appeals for money, place the Church 
in the light of a mendicant, and bring religion into disrepute. 
Be it resolved, That an Advisory Committee of seven laymen 
be appointed, who shall co-operate with those having charge of 
the mission work of South Dakota in the matter of establishing 
and in the economy of financial arrangements in many of our 
small towns; and said Committee is further empowered, if they 
deem it expedient, to confer on these subjects with the Home 
Mission Boards. And, further, be it resolved, that, while this 
Laymen’s Congress views with gratitude to God the spirit of 
brotherly love manifestly growing among the different denomina- 
tions, and for all this tenders hearty congratulations to those who 
pray and work to this end, we also most earnestly urge the 
encouragement of every effort to foster and promote a close 
fellowship between all Christians in their endeavors to extend 
the kingdom of Christ.” 


Huron, S. D. 
Professor Briggs’s Defense 
From Our Own Correspondent 


The past week in the Briggs trial, consisting of three sessions 
of three hours each, was taken up with Dr. Briggs’s argument 
in his own behalf. He began with a plea for a calm, unbiased, 
unprejudiced judgment of the case. He would welcome the 
voice of Jesus Christ even if it should condemn him and humble 
him to the dust. He declines to listen to any other voice in the 
determination of the questions now at issue. He made a bitter 
attack upon the two arguments of the prosecution, that of Dr. 
Birch and that of Colonel McCook. He ridiculed the Scriptu- 
ral deductions presented by Dr. Birch as proofs of his heresy, 
and declared that no attempt had been made to show that the 
doctrines which he was charged with contravening were essential 
doctrines of the Confession. He scored the Committee for set- 
ting up a false orthodoxy as the genuine historical doctrine of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

He showed that the Committee was in contempt of court in 
arguing to the two charges that had been stricken from the .t- 
dictment. He therefore asked that the whole of the argument 
thus far heard from the Committee be set aside. 

In closing his introductory statement the speaker said : 


The defendant asks no favors of the court. He asks that you try him strictly 
by the standards and the constitution of the Church. What shall we say of 
these prosecutors, who, to say the least, are no friends of the Union Theological 
Seminary, taking upon their lips the name of my revered teachers and friends, 
Edward Robinson, Henry Boynton Smith, and William Adams? It is one of 
the mysteries of human life that some minds may come in contact with the 
— of Christian thought without understanding them or learning from 
them, 


Proceeding with his defense, he argued that it must be proved 
that he held dangerous and offensive errors. He thought that 
there were many questions in religion, doctrine, and morals 
which the Church had not defined, and where the guidance of 
Holy Scripture is as yet not altogether clear, about which 
men differed. If such dangerous errors were not in irreconcil- 
able conflict with essential and necessary articles of the West- 
minster Confession, the Presbytery had no constitutional right 
to deal with them in the forms of ecclesiastical process. 

Dr. Briggs further held that the Presbyterian Church had 
never attempted to set forth what were the essential and necessary 
articles of the Westminster Confession. The Church has three 
ecclesiastical rules of faith, three doctrinal standards—the Con- 
fession, the Larger Catechism, and the Shorter Catechism. 
Nothing should be regarded as essential and necessary to the 
System which was not contained in the three systems. This 
principle, Dr. Briggs held, ruled out of the amended charges all 
but two of the seven doctrines stated as essential doctrines. 
The Church had no right to impose any system of dogma upon 
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the minister, as the interpretation of the Confession, because of 


his subscription. The Bible was the arbitrator in such matters. 
Dr. Briggs then turned toward the doctrine that the Bible is the 
only source of divine authority. He amplified the views set 
forth in the “ Address "that the Church and the Reason are also 
sources of divine authority. He then went into an earnest 
defense of these two doctrines, that the Reason and the Church 
were historically two great fountains of divine authority. 

He found warrant for this in the Standards of the Church. 
The Westminster Confession taught the sovereignty and free- 
dom of the divine grace to work apart from the Bible, Church, 
and sacraments. In closing this part of his argument Dr. 
Briggs said : 

This doctrine opens a gate upon a wide territory, into which the Westminster 
divines looked with awe and hesitating wonder, but which they left for later 
divines to explore as a region of liberty and extra-confessional doctrine. 
Modern Presbyterians have with unanimity extended their doctrine of elect 
infants and elect incapables to all infants and all incapables, and have also 
added the class of elect heathen. 


He used practically the same line of argument to show that 
\the second charge was not well taken. He held that the Church 
was another great fountain of divine authority. The Bible, the 
Confession, and Christian experience testified to that. He ob- 
jected tothe inference of the Committee of Prosecution that he 
had made the Church or the Reason equal to the Bible as a 
fountain of authority. He called attention to the fact that he 
had denied more than once that he coordinated the three 
fountains of divine authority. 

The third charge was as to the errors of the Bible. This, 
the indictment alleged, contravened the three Scriptural and 
Confessional doctrines that the Holy Scripture is the Word of 
God written, is immediately inspired, and is the rule of faith and 
practice. It is only necessary to consider, Dr. Briggs said, 
whether the doctrine of errors contradicted either of these doc- 
trines concerning the Bible. A proved error in the Scripture 
does not contradict the Bible’s inspiration. If the Church 
should decide in a judicial case to the contrary, no self-respect- 
ing Biblical-scholar could for a moment remain in that branch of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

On this point Dr. Briggs said: 

If the prosecution should succeed in establishing this dogma of the inerrancy 
of Scripture as the official doctrine of the Church, and all those who cannot sub- 
scribe to it should retire, how long would it be before they would impose the 


dogma of reprobation upon a weakened and crippled Church, and make revision 
of the Confession an impossibility? 


The proofs from the Bible and from the Confession were then 
cited to show what was the true doctrine of inspiration, and that 
this doctrine allowed room for the theory of errors. The ac- 
cused then turned to the theory that the Holy Scripture “is” 
the Word of God. The prosecution seemed to interpret it as if 
it meant that Holy Scripture is so the word of God that every 
word and sentence in it is divine and infallible. The Westmin- 
ster doctrine of Holy Scripture must be so construed as to ena- 
ble us to say, “ The Bible ‘ contains’ the word of God ” as well 
as to say “is the word.” We well know the evil consequences 
of a divided and distracted Protestantism which resulted from 
the intolerant and opinionated conduct of the great reformer 
Lae “Shall we allow men,” said he, “ who are pygmies 
alongside of Luther to plunge our Presbyterian Church into dis- 
traction and division by the entering wedge of the copula ‘is ’?” 
Dr. Briggs then cited many instances of the errors in Scripture. 
He quoted the writing of Biblical scholars in support of the 
claim that the errors do not interfere with the truthfulness of 
the Bible in matters of faith and practice. In closing his refer- 
ence to the errors cited, he said: 


If ‘any of you can avoid the opinion that these are errors, you are entitled to 
your opinion. But have you any right to force your opinions upon us? We 
prefer rather to see the truth than by majority votes be counted among the 
orthodox. If the Church should be induced, either by a revision of the Con- 
fession or by a decision in a judicial case, to make such a dogma the official 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, our Church would be cut off from historic 
Christendom and become a sect, bearing no longer the historical name of Cal- 
vinism, for they would thereby declare Calvin a heretic. 


The argument on the authenticity of the Bible, Charges IV. 
and V., was submitted in print. This is a historical statement 
of the Higher Criticism. It gathers in 225 pages, under the 
caption “ Who Wrote the Pentateuch?” the sum of all the 
efforts of Biblical study, and presents it in a popular, readable 
form. He asked the Court to read this for his answer to the 
charges that Moses and Isaiah were not the authors of the books 
commonly ascribed to them. 

This pamphlet takes up the study of the Old Testament. It 
considered the integrity, the authenticity, the literary form, and 
the credibility of the writings. It examined the evidences of 
Scripture and tested the traditional view. The writer found the 
evidences from Scripture to be destructive of the theory that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. The traditional theories were 
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equally unconvincing. The rise of the Higher Criticism from 
the sixteenth century was then set forth. 

There were discrepancies between the Pentateuchal legislation 
and the history and literature of Israel prior to the exile. There 
were also positive statements in the Old Testament that the 
Mosaic law was not observed in the historic life of the Hebrew 
people. It was clear also that there was a development in the 
religion of Israel. Dr. Briggs then traces in his pamphlet the 
modern discussions from the appearance of W. Richardson Smith’s 
article on the Bible in the Encyclopzdia Britannica. A long list 
of scholars who were in accord as to the composite origin of the 
Old Testament was given. The argument from Biblical theol- 
ogy was also in support of this view. An appendix of seventy- 
five pages accompanied the pamphlet, giving the instances and 
examples from Scripture used by Dr. Briggs in his argument. 


Professor Smith Suspended 


The Cincinnati Presbytery last week sustained the second and 
third charges against Professor Henry P. Smith, of Lane 
Seminary—the second by a vote of 38 to 20, the third by a 
vote of 32 to 26. On the first charge the vote was 31 to 27 in 
Professor Smith’s favor. Both the second and third charges 
against Professor Smith pertained to his views on inspiration. 
The second charge was that he taught, contrary to the funda. 
mental doctrine of the Word of Ged and of the Confession of 
Faith, that the Holy Spirit did not so control the inspired 
writers in their composition of the Scriptures as to make their 
utterances absolutely truthful. The third charge accused him 
of teaching an inspiration of the Scriptures in a sense different 
from that taught by the Scriptures themselves and by the Con- 
fession of Faith. 

The form of the sentence agreed upon is as follows: “ Dr. 
Smith is suspended from the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church until such time as he shall make manifest, to the satis- 
faction of the Presbytery, his renunciation of the errors he has 
been found to hold, and his solemn purpose no longer to teach 
or propagate them.” 

It is expected that Professor Smith will appeal to the State 
Synod and to the General Assembly. 


% 


Christian Endeavor and Social Science 
By Katharine Pearson Woods 


The third annual Convention of the Maryland State Union of 
Christian Endeavor was remarkable for its deep and lofty spirit- 
uality and for its broad and liberal views of social science. The 
keynote of the Convention was struck in the opening prayer and 
praise service, “ Abiding in Christ,” which, as one speaker re- 
marked, does not mean to go in and go out, but to stay right 
there. In the annual Convention sermon the Rev. T. H. Lewis, 
D.D., President of the Western Maryland College, at Westmin- 
ster, spoke of Endeavorers as belonging largely to the genera 
tion which is to do its work to-morrow, and alluded to the social 
problems which are to come before them for solution. The 
State Secretary, Mr. W. H. G. Belt, in his report advocated the 
appointment of Fraternal, Good-citizenship, or Fellowship Com- 
mittees, to study questions of the day, and to keep the Society in 
touch with social reform. This matter has recently been 
broached in The Christian Union, and favorably considered in 
the “Golden Rule.” In the opinion of the writer, the name 
“ Fellowship Committee” is the best that has yet been sug. 
gested. It is more distinctively Endeavor-like, is less clumsy 
than Good-citizenship, and has no touch of socialism or the red 
flag. 
But the gem of the Convention in this regard was the address 
of the Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., of Washington, D. C., on 
“ Soul-Winning.” The speaker began by saying that the phrase 
in question had been so misused as to have degenerated into 
religious slang. He then cited passages to show the various 
uses of the word in Scripture, as equivalent to the spiritual part, 
the animal life, and, lastly, to the whole man, ¢. g., “ There were 
added unto them about three thousand souls,” and “ Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers.” It is impossible, the 
speaker said, to win men’s souls without winning their bodies 
also; and this very cant about soul-winning is what has made 
us look upon questions of social reform as unspiritual, and so 
leave them to the care of those who do not work in the spirit of 
Christ. The cause of temperance, the orator thought, had also 
suffered from the same cause. 

The address was very well received. In fact, the spread of 
enthusiasm for a Christian Endeavor social reform is only a 
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question of very brief time; the societies are too deeply en. 
gaged with practical matters for any other result to occur; the 
are faithful over a few things, and will therefore speedily be 
made rulers over many things. 


* 


Gleanings 


—The Pleasant Street Congregational Church of Arlington, 
Mass., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its organization on 
Wednesday of last week. 

—The resignation by Dr. William A. Griffis of the pastorate 
of the Shawmut Church, in Boston, has finally been accepted ; 
but he will continue to supply the pulpit for a few months. 

—The Rev. N. C. Chapin, of Minneapolis, Minn, a well- 
known Congregational minister of the Northwest, and a frequent 
contributor of notes for this column, died suddenly last week of 
valvular disease of the heart. He was sixty years old. 

—The Rev. Lemuel H. Wells was consecrated as Bishop of 

the Diocese of Spokane, in the State of Washington, in Trinity 
Episcopal Church, at New Haven, Conn., on Friday of last 
week. There were present nine Bishops and about fifty clergy- 
men. 
—The Rev. Dr. John R. Davies, the pastor of the Tyrone 
Presbyterian Church of Tyrone, Pa., will probably be the suc. 
cessor of the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby as pastor of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. It was decided at a meeting of 
the congregation held on December 14 that a call should be 
issued to Dr. Davies, and the members of the church have 
strong hopes that he will accept the call. 

—RKeviewing the first year of Bishop Brooks’s episcopate, the 
Boston “ Herald ” says: “ Dr. Brooks goes among the people of 
his flock like a man with a message. He speaks to them about 
the highest things, and the impressions of his visitations from 
parish to parish have been in many cases something almost 
unprecedented in Massachusetts. He has left old issues to die 
their natural death. He has turned his face to the sunrise, and 
has in every direction worked constructively and helpfully for 
the whole community.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—Richard Owen was installed on December 6 at Cherryfield, Me. 
—A. M. Gliddon has received a call to Mitchell, S. D. 
—Mark W. Williams was ordained at Webster, S. D., on November 209. 
—Edwin C. Colman was installed as pastor of the churchin Oskaloosa, la., on 
December 6. 
—Albert E. Smith has become pastor of the church in East Meadow, Mass. 
—1. G. Smith has become pastor of the church in Neponset, I]. 
—D. E. Adams has resigned the pastorate of the Pilgrim Church in South- 
boro’, Mass 
—Robert Hallock, of Southampton, L. I., accepts a call to the Park Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—W. T. Williams, of Chicago, IIl., accepts a call to Lewiston, Mich. 
—Robert Thompson, of Bethany, Conn., has resigned. 
—J. RK. Kaye accepts a call to Fox Lake, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Walter ©. Scott has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Albany, 
Y. 


—W. F. Faber, of Westfield, N. Y., has resigned. 

—L. D. Wells was, on November 16, installed as pastor of the church in 
Edgar, Neb. 

—D. W. Meron accepts a call to Youngstown, N. Y. 

—D. E. Evans has received a cal! to the Faith Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

EPISCOPAL 

—J. B. Sparks has been appointed assistant rectcr of Trinity Church, Newark, 
N, Jj. 

—W. H. Morris, of St. Luke’s Church, New Haven, Conn., has resigned. 

—jJ. P. Lundy died in Philadelphia, Pa.,on December 12, at the age of 
seventy. 

—Thomas M. Peters, D.D., of St. Michael’s Church, New York City, cel- 
ebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the church on December 
15; an address was delivered by Bishop Potter. 

—A. A. Brockway accepts the rectorship of St. James’s Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

—F. A. Fothergili accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Perth Amboy, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. J. Mosier has resigned the pastorate of the Ocean Hill Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—H. B. Rankin has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist Church, Turner's 
Falls, Mass., and accepts acall to Philadelphia. 

—J. N. Phelps has become pastor of the Centennial Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—D. C. Waters, of the North Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., has with- 
drawn his recent resignation. 

—A. T. Bowser has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian church of New- 
ton Center, Mass. 

—G. E. Simmons, one of the oldest New York Methodist ministers, died 
recently at Fonda, N. Y. 


| 
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Books and Authors 


Bernard of Clairvaux' 


St. Bernard was the concentrated point of that spiritual 
awakening of Europe which in the tenth century began at 
the cloisters of Clugni. In order to understand the char- 
acter and work of Bernard we must have learned what 
were the main currents of life in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries ; and likewise, to solve the tangle of the twelfth 
and following centuries, it is necessary to know the life 
and work of Bernard, because it was his influence which 
was the chief formative factor of his own day and of 
after centuries. Dr. Richard Salter Storrs has precisely 
described his work in the title, “Bernard of Clairvaux: 
The Times, the Man, and His Work. An Historical Study 
in Eight Lectures.” The book is not a biography, not a 
critical estimate, not an original investigation; it is a 
study of some of the sides of Bernard’s character and of 
some of the directions of the output of his personal] energy. 
Properly, Dr. Storrs has given his first two lectures to an 
examination of the development of the environment and 
the man—that is, to sketching the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. He finds them crowded like a piece of Bayeux 
tapestry with figures gorgeous and grotesque, and all in 
crises. To the men of it, the tenth century was the last 
before Doomsday. Terrors of magic, of leprosy ; terrors 
of famine, of deluge from the skies; terrors of armies 
fighting in the sky and drops of blood raining down ; ter- 
rors of the Tartarus hell of the monks and artists; terrors 
of the fierce barbarians; terrors of confusion, corruption, 
and despair, and of moral putridity in the Church, settled 
like a foul, fetid fog of gloom upon the face of Europe. 

The thousand years after Christ were finished, yet the 
world still stood—or whirled. Then came a reaction, 
and it was correspondingly extreme. It was the century 
of Robert le Diable and the great cathedrals; of papal 
interdicts and schisms and of the rise of chivalry; of the 
Eddas, the Chanson de Roland, and the Nibelunge Not ; 
of the assertion of papal supremacy over heaven, hell, 
and the borderland of ghosts. Titanic forces were at 
work and definite forms slowly emerging. Into this motley 
and turbulent life came the lean and restless figure of the 
monk Bernard. For nearly fifty years this man shot hither 
and thither across the woof of those days, a shuttle of fer- 
vid flame, a vivid and vitalizing power. 

It is upon these years that Dr: Storrs dwells with loving 
reverence in the remaining lectures. Bernard had his 
limitations, but the author would have you forget this. 

Dr. Storrs is undoubtedly right when he sets forth Ber- 
nard as a moral rather than an intellectual power. The 
eager, outstretching life of the man was even eaten up with 
his zeal for God’s house. First of all he was a monk, 
careful about the many things of Clairvaux. Then 
he was a mystic, and as such was “the religious genius 
of the twelfth century and the guide of the epoch.” So 
Harnack correctly estimates him. Dr. Storrs has learned 
to gaze through twelfth-century eyes till he more or less 
distinctly discerns this relation of Bernard to his own 
world. We do not, however, think Dr. Storrs gives suffi- 
cient space to one very important aspect of Bernard’s 
character and influence. We mean his belief, and others’ 
belief, that he worked miracles. About this there is posi- 
tively no doubt. But the nineteenth century is contempt- 
uous of miracles of saints. The origin of Bernard’s power 
as a Warwick of popes, as a preacher of crusades, as a 
confuter of heretics, as a scourge of recreant kings and 
princes, was in his miracle-working. 

From guiding p~inces and kingdoms, from directing em- 
perors and popes, Bernard gladly returned to his chosen 
severity and simplicity of life. As Dr. Storrs says, “ After 
cities like Milan had almost fought to make him arch- 
bishop; after stubborn princes had been smitten before 
him into prostrate submission ; after cardinals had hated 


' Bernard of Clairvaux: The Times, the Man,and His Work. An His- 
torical Study in Eight Lectures. By Richard S.Storrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
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him because his power with the pontiff surpassed their 
own; after miracles, even, in long series, had seemed to 
attend his triumphing steps—he came back, not merely to 
preach daily sermons to the monks, but to take his part in 
preparing dinners and washing the kitchen plates and ves- 
sels, to look after the poultry, to number the pigs, and to 
grease his own shoes.” The greatness of the man was 
that he thought not of himself but of the work he was 
doing. Like John the Baptizer, he was a voice crying in 
the wilderness. He thought not much about the voice 
which must die away, but set himself mightily to prepare 
the way of the Lord. His life had one sole purpose in 
great things of empire, as well as small things of the daily 
life of the brethren—the promotion of holiness. 

Whether or not St. Bernard were a statesman Dr. Storrs 
has not cared very much to say. It is not with his political 
but with his religious or theological characteristics that he 
would interest us. Bernard, “the last of the Fathers,” 
stands as a representative of conservative orthodoxy 
against the onslaught of scholastic rationalism, which 
had manifested itself in Erigena, indeed, two centuries 
before, but which more impudently bayed in Abelard. 
Bernard did not believe in reason, but in tradition and 
trance. Dr. Storrs finely contrasts our modern reverence 
for the sacred Book with that of Bernard. ‘“ The Bible 
to us in its external form is only a book, among millions of 
others. To him, in its size, its elaborate richness, its his- 
toric associations, its various emblazonment, its costly 
covers of ivory or gold, in the reverence with which it was 
guarded by the monasteries and was looked upon by the 
people, it was a solemn and lordly temple, vast, sumptuous, 
perfumed with incense, along whose pavements and under 
whose arches walked the holy of the past, and into which 
streamed, through every window of prophecy or of Gos- 
pel, the splendor of God.” 

Bernard was the last great Augustinian till Calvin came. 
Narrow in thought, intolerant in theological conviction, 
nevertheless the Abbot of Clairvaux had what Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold called “a genius for righteousness.” This is 
the key to Bernard’s character and influence, and this key 
Dr. Storrs has surely grasped. His book, therefore, pop- 
ular in form while not complete in its treatment, has a sub- 
stantial worth which will not be gainsaid. Its understand- 
ing of the Middle Ages is better than Lindsay’s, its tem- 
per than J. C. Morrison’s, while the careful studies of 
Ritschl, Hiiffer, and of the Latin writers are not accessi- 
ble to many. These studies will command an ever-widen- 
ing circle of readers, for their substance of thought as well 
as for that glowing and ornate style of which Dr. Storrs is 
incomparably first among his contemporaries. 


% 


The name of Fernand Calmettes is new to most Americans, 
and acknowledgment is due the translator of this pathetic tale, 
which gives us a glimpse of the hard, rough fisher-life on the 
coast of France, its tumultuous joys and sorrows, its crude 
traditions and weird superstitions, its uncertain hopes and fears 
and shifting fortunes. The Fisher Girl of France (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York), whose stout heart thrills us in many a 
passage of dangerous adventure, is still lovable and more touch- 
ing in her womanliness when her calling necessitates her 
donning the sailor’s garb on the “ Bon-Pécheur.” She is the 
heroine of a stormy recital, where duty and love again bear on 
high their undying themes—the filial affection of Elise for her 
brother Firmin, and the strong, tender love of the big Silvere 
for his betrothed Elise being the woof on which duty, “ our 
universal destiny,” lays its warp. The story ends like one of 
the sober sunsets of those gray skies, bringing a hard-bought 
peace and calm—one can scarcely call it happiness—to the 
humble toilers of the sea. The constructive power of the story 
is slight, and the movements of the characters have more the 
semblance of puppets being dexterously managed than of 
human creatures. But if there is little dramatic vigor in “ The 
Fisher-Girl of France,” its idyllic beauty is discerned as we see 
the uncouth figures spring from their native soil and sing them- 
selves into harmony with the “ ends of being and ideal grace.” 
M. Calmettes has pervaded his tale of suffering reaching up- 
ward through the tempest to achievement with human interest, 
and it is of value to us as a genuine bit of genre word-painting 
of the dumb, colorless life of the fisher-folk of France, shot 
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with gleams of enduring love and constancy. The binding is 
effective and appropriate, and the illustrations have the good 
fortune to come fromthe same hand that writes the text. 


The Natural History of Immortality. By Joseph William 
Reynolds. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) This is a 
very disappointing book. We expect from its title either a 
history of the opinions respecting immortality which have been 
current among the wisest and best thinkers, or a philosophical 
treatment of immortality, showing the basis and grounds of 
faith in it. Such a treatise should be, if not directly 
addressed to the skeptic, at least written in such a form and 
temper that the skeptic would give it consideration. The 
unknown must always be approached from the known, the un- 
believed from the believed. Mr. Reynolds proceeds in the 
opposite direction. He takes various opinions more or less 
believed among mankind, but certainly far less believed than 
the immortality of the soul, as the basis on which to build up 
faith in immortality. He starts with the assumptions that matter 
is but “the flesh garment of spirit” and tha€ “ Infinity condi- 
tions himself and reveals himself in the finite.” From this as a 
starting-point he argues, or asserts, the spiritual nature of man, 
the divinity of Christ, the reality of the miracles, the spiritual 
significance of visions and dreams, the presence and influence 
of evil spirits, the reality of demoniacal possession, the miracu- 
lous healing in the Bible, and faith-healing in our own times. 
It hardlyneeds to be said that he who believes these things 
does not doubt the immortality of the soul—the continuance of 
personality after the destruction of the body. The book has 
some suggestive quotations, some interesting incidents both 
historical and fabulous, a good deal of Scripture, a little science, 
and some teaching in which philosophy, imagination, and dog- 
matic assertion are intermingled in unequal and differing pro- 
portions. 


Among all the Lives of Christ Zhe Life of Our Lord upon the 
Earth, considered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geo- 
graphical Relations, by Dr. Samuel J. Andrews, has held, ever 
since 1862, when the first edition was published, the first place. It 
is distinctively and exclusively a scholarly work, with no attempt, 
on the one hand,to draw spiritual lessons, and none, on the 
other, to illuminate the narrative by a historical imagination. 
But it has come to be recognized by all English students of the 
New Testament as the best thesaurus of information concern- 
ing the historical, chronological, and geographical problems 
which center about the life of Jesus Christ, and a hearty welcome 
will be accorded, by those who are familiar with the previous 
edition, to this second edition, incorporating what these thirty 
years have added to the knowledge of scholars upon these prob- 
lems. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Kirriemuir edition of Mr. Barrie’s Litt/e Minister puts 
that fine story in very handsome shape in a substantial ¢dition 
de luxe—two octavos, printed on Holland paper, with broad mar- 
gins, the title-page and initial letters being rubricated. By way 
of illustration the volumes are supplied with a portrait of Mr. 
Barrie and nine etched illustrations duplicated, one set being on 
vellum, the other on plate paper. The books are substantially 
bound, with vellum backs and paper sides of a light cream, and 
have an air of distinction which does not always attach even to 
éditions de luxe. The edition is limited to three hundred cop- 
ies, and, by virtue of its fine workmanship, and also of its sub- 
stantial making, must be given a first place among the publica- 
tions of the season. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York. $12.) 


For very many years Mr. W. C. Prime, author of “I Go 
a-Fishing,” and one of the editors of the New York “ Journal of 
Commerce,” has been accustomed to spend much of his leisure 
time in pleasant drives through the northern regions of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. These leisurely journeys taker in 
pleasant company have, as might be expected, proved a de- 
lightful way of studying out-of-door nature and of becoming 
acquainted closely with the New England character. A/ong 
New England Roads is the record of these trips, told with quiet 
sympathy with the country-folk, with trained observation of 
woods and hills and broad expanse of country, and often with 
humor of an unforced and individual sort. There are many 
practical and sensible hints for those who wish to undertake 
similar excursions. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Some one has said of Charles Lamb’s £ssays of Elia that 
they belong to the class of books he once described as “ perpet- 
ually self-productive volumes, Great Nature’s Stereotypes.” 
Certainly as the years roll on editions of Elia’s quaint “ Essays” 
and “ Last Essays” continue to multiply in a way to-show that 
Lamb’s large-hearted sympathy and gently whimsical humor 
maintain their hold over newyas they have over older genera- 
tions. The pretty edition gf two volumes sent us by Little, 
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Brown & Co. (Boston) is clear of type and neat in form, and 
has as title-page etchings a portrait from Hancock’s drawing 
and a vignette of Lamb’s house at Enfield. Mr. George E, 
Woodberry furnishes an introduction which affords a true and 
close analysis of Lamb’s literary quality and personal character, 


Mr. Conan Doyle’s latest story, 4 Great Shadow, has its 
scene on the eastern coast of England, and its time is that when 
Great Britain was in a sense overshadowed by the fear of an 
invasion by Napoleon. The interest of the story, as of the 
period, culminates in the Battle of Waterloo, and the description 
of the detail fighting given by a private soldier is as good a 
piece of realistic-imaginative writing, if we may coin the phrase, 
as Mr. Doyle’s similar account of the defeat of Monmouth in 
‘ Micah Clarke,” which still remains his best book. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added a very useful little 
book to the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” in Deutsche Volkslieder, 
a selection of German folk-songs, edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Professor White, of Cornell University. This little 
selection contains many of the best known of the German lyrics. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The large-paper copies of Andrew Lang’s edition of Scott’s 
novels have already been disposed of. There are forty-eight 
volumes, and the price is $150 per set. 

—The new edition of the romances of Dumas, which Little, 
Brown & Co. will issue by subscription, will contain nearly two 
hundred and fifty full-page plates, including etchings, photo- 
gravures, and portraits. It will be limited to one thousand num- 


bered sets. 
—The Boston “ Advertiser ” prints this sketch of Mr. Eugene 


Field, the Chicago poet and humorist : 


Mr. Field looks somewhere between twenty-five and fifty-eight years old. 
His face is smooth, and so is much of the rest of his cranium. He looks the 
New Englander of the Hosea Biglow type, andthe only thing that surprises one 
when he owns up to having been born in Massachusetts is that it was not New 
Hampshire. His frame is tall and osseous, and his hands, complexion, and 
furrowed facial surfaces would do no discredit to the worst specimen of the 
genus horny-handed labor. The shining roof to his brain-cavity is smooth only 
when his conversation is in a state of comparative repose. When he speaks, 
the moment he begins to grow interested in his subject is marked by the cor- 
rugation of his forehead into a horizontal frown, in deep and many furrows that 
extend from one temple to the other, and show where the underscores should 
come in in the emphasizing, italicizing, and capitalizing of his enthusiastic 


conversation. 
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Outlook in Education 


The two great associations of colleges 
and preparatory schools—those of New 
England and of the Middle States and 
Maryland—that have recently held their 
annual meetings have given new proof 
that the colleges are now, for the first 
time, laboring earnestly and intelligently 
in the interest of the lower schools. 
Every subject discussed either at Bos- 
ton or at Swarthmore was presented 
sooner or later in the debate from the 
point of view of the schools, and there was 
frank and cordial recognition of the fact 
that the colleges and the schools have 
much incommon. The most notable fea- 
ture of either meeting was President Low’s 
address on higher education in the United 
States, delivered before the Middle States 
and Maryland Association. Mr. Low’s 
paper was a dignified and non-technical 
discussion of the present tendencies in 
higher education, and it emphasized the 
broad distinction that exists both in aim 
and in method between a college and a 
university. 

Commissioner Harris has submitted his 
annual statement on behalf of the Bureau 
of Education to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and includes in it some interest- 
ing and instructive statistical tables. He 
shows that for 1890-91 there were 13,203,- 
170 pupils enrolled in the public schools, 
with an average daily attendance of 8,404,- 
228. There were 363,922 teachers, of 
whom 241,371 were women. In the same 
year the total expenditure for public 
schools was $148,173,487. There are in 
the country 430 institutions called uni- 
versities or colleges, having 8,472 profes. 
sors or instructors, of whom 7,350 are men. 
These same “colleges” have an enroll- 
ment of 122,323, of whom 92,589 are 
males; 29,951 of these students are on 
the way to the degree of A.B., and 3,978 
are pursuing pedagogical courses. 

At last the authorities at Chicago have 
yielded to the pressure put upon them and 
have made adequate arrangements for the 
representation of education at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. About 150,000 
square feet will be obtained for the educa- 
tional exhibit in the Liberal Arts building 
by transferring Professor F. W. Putnam’s 
ethnological exhibit to a new building now 
to be erected. This tardy and sullen rec- 
ognition of the importance of education 
makes possible an exhibit from the schools 
and colleges that will doubtless be credita- 
ble, though hurried. 

Mr. Froude’s fine inaugural lecture as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford abounds in significant passages. 
One of them relates to treating history as 
a science. On this point Mr. Froude said: 
“In science, properly so called, the indi- 
vidual is nothing, the species is every- 
thing. The individual is an accidental 
phenomenon, existing for a few days or 
years in space and time, and then swept 
away to make room for others of a similar 
kind. . . . But with man, so far as he is an 
object of interest, it is the type which is 
nothing, and the individual which is every- 
thing. Take away from Ulysses or Ham- 
let their personal individuality, and leave 
only what belongs to the race, would you 
Say that you had preserved the immortal 
part and thrown away the unimportant? 
The immortal part of a man is not that 
which he shares with the rest of his race, 
but that which he possesses of his own. It 
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may be that in the evolution of human 
beings there are some general processes, 
bodily or mental], to which all alike may be 
subject. These science may perhaps dis- 
cover, and so far there may be a science 
of history. Butthe relative importance of 
the general and particular is with man in 
the inverse ratio to the rest of nature. In 
poetry, in art, in religion, in action and 
life, the interest centers always on persons 
and personal character.” 

Nor does Mr. Froude esteem very 
highly the changes that the last few dec- 
ades have made in the studies pursued at 
Oxford. He said frankly: 

“ Like my predecessor Dr. Freeman, 
who, along with his asperities, had strong 
masculine sense, I havea high respect for 
the method of study pursued here before 
the modern changes. For men who 
wished to improve themselves I believe it 
to have provided as good an education as 
was ever tried. We learnt our Greek 
history from Herodotus and Thucydides, 
our Latin history from Livy and Tacitus. 
We learnt our philosophy from Aristotle ; 
and it was our business to learn by heart 
Aristotle’s own words, weighing every one 
of them; and thus the thoughts and the 
language of those illustrious writers were 
built into our minds, and there indelibly 
remain. I asked myself whether there 
was any book on English history which 
could be studied with the same exactness. 
The ‘ Chronicles’ were too loose in their 
composition. They were to be read, but 
were insufficient. The famous modern 
writers, studying the past as we study the 
stars from a moving platform, were being 
constantly corrected from a change in the 
point of view, and the shifting of lights and 
shadows.” 

The secondary school investigations of 
the Committee of Ten appointed by the 
National Educational Association are 
going forward rapidly. Nine conferences 
of experts, ten members each, have been 
appointed to meet on December 28 at 
Washington, Ann Arbor, New York, Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, and Madison, Wis. The 
reports of these experts will be ready for 
submission to the Committee of Ten in 
April or May, and some definite statement 
from the latter may be expected early in 
the summer. It is not too much to say 
that these investigations represent the most 
scientific and the most hopeful educational 
movement ever undertaken in this country. 

The London “Journal of Education” 
takes its famous but aggravating contem- 
porary, the “ Saturday Review,” somewhat 
too seriously in the following rather amus- 
ing paragraph—amusing in its soberness. 
It says: 

Apropos of the recent suicide of a Christ Church 
undergraduate, the “ Saturday Review” has again 
been taking up its parable against the modern craze of 
over-education. The evils of the present system aie 
described in somber colors, but we would not venture 
to say that the picture is exaggerated, as it only pro- 
fesses to give one side. That a learned proletariate 
is a grave danger to the State, that the brain market 
is terribly overcrowded, and particularly that the 
inferior sort of usher is working at starvation wages 
or standing idle for the want of work, we should be 
the last to deny; but when we pass from diagnosis 
to treatment, we find ‘ourselves poles asunder from 
the ‘Saturday Review.”’ The reviewer takes up al- 
most the same position as Voltaire. Education is a 
luxury for the well-to-do ; to give it to the children of 
our valets and washerwomen is a wasteful prodigality 
—as bad as feeding them on champagne and turtle 
soup. If we educate the masses, we shall have in the 
next generation no hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Granting for the nonce that these prognostics 
are reasonable, we might reply that, however disa- 
greeable to superfine gentlemen may be the prospect 
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of having to wash their own shirts and black their own 
boots, the world will still go on; and, if the general 
average of culture is raised, it will be, on the whole, 
a better and happier world. But, instead of fencing 
with such a socialistic reply, we will address our- 
selves to the real issue. The assumption of the 
reviewer,that the higher education unfits or indisposes 
the student for manual labor, is neither based on the 
laws of psychology nor confirmed by experience. 
Peter was no worse fisherman, nor did Paul give 
over his tent- ma king, after his call to the higher life 
not to quote an even greater example. The most 
ardent and the most successful students of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement have been the Northum- 
berland pitmen, and no complaint has been heard 
either of their deserting their occupation or doing 
worse work. At the same time we freely acknowl- 
edge that what now passes current as higher-grade 
education—a smattering of French, learning a few 
propositions by Euclid by heart, stocks and double 
entry, with a tincture of science gathered from text- 
books—by enervating and relaxing the mental fiber, 
undermines the whole constitution, and turns out by 
tens of thousands the jquilldrivers and ushers—the 
emasculate youths who cannot dig and are not 
ashamed to beg—whose hard fate we deplore as 
much as does the “Saturday Review,” though we 
think the remedy proposed worse than the disease, 
We have fed our prodigal sonsfreom the wash-tub; 
the ** Saturday Review ” would have us starve them. 


The proposed inclusion of the Christian 
Brothers’ schools in the national educa- 
tional system of Ireland is still a subject 
of much controversy. The opponents of 
the measure maintain that the question is, 
in reality, the retention of the present unde- 
nominational system, or the establishment 
of a purely denominational system in its 
stead. These views are embodied in the 
following extract from a series of resolu- 
tions on the subject, recently sent to the 
National Education Commissioners by the 
Elementary Education Committee of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly: “ If such 
purely sectarian institutions as the schools 
of the Christian Brothers were incorpo- 
rated in the national system, without con- 
forming to the rules and regulations appli- 
cable to existing national schools, the 
same privileges must be extended to all 
national schools under the management of 
the various denominations, as well as to 
the schools of the Church Education 
Society, and the result must be the entire 
subversion of the undenominational sys- 
tem and the establishment of separate and 
sectarian schools throughout the country. 
The same evil result will, of course, follow 
if the regulations of the National Board 
are to be altered or modified so as to be 
made to conform to the system pursued 
in the schools of the Christian Brothers.” 
On the other hand, Archbishop Walsh, in 
a recent speech, pointed out that the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools have for the 
last twelve years been working under a 
Stringent and effective conscience clause, 
the terms of which were prescribed by the 
Intermediate Education Act of 1878, and 
that the removal of the grievances com- 
plained of could be satisfactorily accom- 
plished, if the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1868 (which reported 
in favor of the abandonment of the 
“mixed ” principle in the case of schools 
where it was unnecessary) were adopted, 
with the addition of the conscience clause 
of the Intermediate Education Act. 

It is a hopeful sign for the future of the 
public school system in the United States 
that nearly all of the serious and scholarly 
educational journals and magazines, and 
the strongest and most influential leaders of 
educational thought, have expressed them- 
selves in favor of some such solution of 
the question of religion in public education 
as has been proposed by Archbishop Ire- 
land and Mgr. Satolli, apparently with the 
approval of Pope Leo XIII. himself. 
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I .—Correspondence 


The Russian Church and the 
People 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your paper of December Io I notice 
a laudatory article on the National Church 
of Russia, by V. Gribayédoff, which, in 
speaking,of the Russian Greek Church, 
closes with the following sentence: “It 
has a great mission to perform, and, on 
the whole, is doing its work nobly.” To 
all who know anything about Russia this 
is a great surprise. I have myself trav- 
eled for hundreds of miles by private 
conveyance in that stricken land, and 
know this statement to be grossly exag- 
gerated ; but lest any should refuse to 
receive my testimony as that of a preju- 
diced witness, I submit the following un- 
impeachable testimony taken from a semi- 
official report to the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, by Mr. Melnikof, an orthodox 
Russian: “ The people do not respect the 
clergy, but persecute them with derision 
and reproaches, and feel them to be a 
burden. In nearly all the popular comic 
stories the priest, his wife, or his laborer 
is held up to ridicule, and in all the prov- 
erbs and popular sayings where the clergy 
are mentioned it is always with derision. 
The people shun the clergy, and have 
recourse to them, not from the inner im- 
pulse of conscience, but from necessity. .. . 
And why do the people not respect the 
clergy? Because it forms a class apart; 
because, having received a false kind of 
education, it does not introduce into the life 
of the people the teaching of the Spirit, 
but remains in the mere dead forms of 
outward ceremonial, at the same time 
despising these forms even to blasphemy ; 
because the clergy itself continually pre- 
sents examples of want of respect to re- 
ligion, and transforms the service of God 
into a profitable trade. Can the people 
respect the clergy when they hear how one 
priest stole money from below the pillow 
of a dying man at the moment of confes- 
sion, how another was publicly dragged out 
of a house of ill fame, how athird christened 
a dog, how a fourth while officiating at the 
Easter service was dragged by the hair 
from the altar by the deacon? Is it pos- 
sible for the people to respect priests who 
spend their time in the gin-shop, write 
fraudulent petitions, fight with the .cross 
in their hands, and abuse each other in 
bad language at the altar? One might 
fill several pages with examples of this 
kind—in each instance naming the time and 
place—without overstepping the bound- 
aries of the province of Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod. Is it possible for the people to 
respect the clergy when they see every- 
where among them simony, carelessness 
in performing the religious rites, and dis- 
order in administering the sacraments? 
Is it possible for the people to respect 
the clergy when they see that truth has 
disappeared from it, and that the consist- 
ories, guided in their decisions, not by 
rules, but by personal friendship and brib- 
ery, destroy in it the last remains of 
truthfulness? If we add to all this the 
false certificates which the clergy give to 
those who do not wish to partake of the 
Eucharist, the dues illegally extracted from 
the Old Ritualists, the conversion of the 
altar into a source of revenue, the giving 
of churches to priests’ daughters as a 
dowry, and similar phenomena, the ques- 
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tion as to whether the people can respect 
the clergy requires no answer.” 
Yours sincerely, 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The Taxation of Farmers 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a review of “Who Pays Your 
Taxes?” in your issue of November 26, 
you do the Tax Reform Association an 
injustice, and perhaps an injury, which 
I hope you will be at the pains to correct. 
You stated that “the Association is com- 
posed of men more or less in sympathy 
with Mr. |Henry George’s proposition to 
impose all taxes on land value.” I beg to 
say that such is not the fact. As far as I 
know, not five per cent. of those who sup- 
port or compose the Association have any 
sympathy at all with Mr. George’s propo- 
sition. 

Further: this being a New York State 
Association, our illustration, that when the 
trunk of a tree is tapped each branch is 
drawn upon for its due proportion of sap, 
is a good one. The equalized assessed 
valuation of all real estate in the State of 
New York for 1890 is $3,397,234,679, 
say three thousand four hundred millions. 
Of this New York City and Kings County 
(which latter is practically Brooklyn) have 
$1,937,779,678, say two thousand millions, 
or a good deal more than half. 

If you will be at the pains to deduct the 
assessments of Albany, Buffalo, Troy, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Utica, Syracuse, 
and other large cities, you will find that 
New York farmers, who own nearly all of 
the area, own nearly none of the value of 
real estate. 

BOLTON HALL, 
for the New York Tax Reform Association. 


We were in error when we judged the 
views of the New York Tax Reform As- 
sociation by those of its ablest writers. 
The Association is indorsed by a large 
number of leading business firms which 
have no sympathy whatever with Mr. 
George’s views, except his belief that the 
taxation of personal property should be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Hall’s argument that the taxation 
of real estate alone would not be unjust to 
the farmers in New York State is too 
broad to drive home his point. Only one- 
fifth of the families in this State are en- 
gaged in agriculture, and their proportion 
of State taxes, whatever the system, is 
necessarily small. That the exclusive 
taxation of real estate would, nevertheless, 
be unjust to the farmers is made clear by 
the fact that the value of their per sonalty 
(stock and farm implements) is only one- 
seventh the value of their real estate, 
while in the cities the value of the per- 
sonalty (stocks, bonds, mortgages, mer- 
chandise, and machinery) is greater than 
the value of the real estate. In other 
words, the assessment of realty alone 
would tax the farmer upon nearly the 
whole of his wealth, while taxing the mer- 
chants, the manufacturers, and the owners 
of railroads on less than half of their 
wealth. The farmers are as clear-headed 
in resisting the efforts of the New York 
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Tax Reform Association as the business 
firms of this city are in supporting them,— 
THE EDITORS. 


Missions and the Atonement 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
As appropriate to the discussion of 
methods followed and methods not fol- 
lowed by the practical admin‘ct: -tion of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
I should like to see reprinted in your col. 
umns the following brief extract from a 
sermon preached by Henry Ward Beecher 
on June 28, 1874, entitled “ The Universal] 
Heart of God.” It has also a bearing on 
the Briggs case. J. R. H. 


No theory of atonement can be valid that has not 
been, to the whole world, in all their conditions, fixed 
by the providence of God. It was not the Calmuck’s 
fault that he was born ina den; it was not the Bed- 
ouin’s fault that he was born in the desert ; it was not 
the North American Indian’s fault that he was born in 
a Wigwam; and it was not any nation’s fault that it 
was born under cramped customs and laws and insti- 
tutions: and if God so loved the wor/d that he gave 
his Son to die for it, if he is disclosed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the way of salvation is open to all men, 
everywhere, and there is atoning mercy, and a provi- 
dential supervising of it, reaching out to all nations, 
races, and conditions. How shallit come? I donot 
know. In what way shall it work? Ido not know. 
I cannot unravel the inward counsels of God; but | 
know that they who seek God and his righteousness 
shall be accepted and saved. I believe that for 
every class on the created earth there is power in 
that atonement which is God himself. Of that 
atonement which is God himself, Christ was the 
translator; he brought it out, and made it apparent : 
but the power to forgive sins lies in the irresistible 
love of God himself. The power to transform men 
lies in the inherent nature of God. No act is so 
powerful as the actor; no event is so powerful as the 
influence that caused it; and inthe atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ there is a power which, though 
you may not be able to follow it, or interpret it, or 
conform it to the canons of received philosophy, is 
universal, reaches out to every human creature; and 
he who limits it, or withdraws it, is, I think, likea 
man who steals medicine from a hospital, bread from 
a famished city, or water from those who are perish- 
ing of thirst... . 

The fact is this: that in our time the world needs 
a view of God which shall satisfy the highest reason. 
God made the reason, and it is that by which we go 
back to him. Without reason there is no duty, no 
interpretation of providence, no knowledge of God, 
and no civilization. They who decry reason as 


. “simply a natural faculty,” and therefore not to be 


trusted, rail against God himself. 


That Colorado View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Your correspondent “ E. H. B.,” in his 
letter entitled “A Colorado Legislator’s 
View,” indulges in some rather severe, 
though doubtless well meant, wholesale 
criticism of those of his countrymen who 
reside east of the Mississippi. He says: 
« All National legislation since the estab- 
lishment of the war tariff has discriminated 
against the agricultural and silver-mining 
States. Our National Government has 
legislated solely in the interest of the cred- 
itor as against the debtor, and the Western 
people are, in the main, debtors.” Also 
that “ Demonetization is closing our 
mines.” And again: “All the adminis- 
trative functions of the National Govern- 
ment, together with its judiciary, are in the 
hands of men residing east of the Missis- 
sippi, and saturated with provincialism.” 
These are sweeping charges, but our 
friend has probably reasoned himself into 
a belief of their truthfulness. Designing 
politicians have worked sectional preju- 
dice to the utmost for party ends. A 
most baseless and unreasonable wave of 
suspicion has rolled itself over many parts 
of the newer West, in the shape of 4 
belief that the East has conspired against 
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them, and that their misfortunes are due 
to this cause. Our friend has caught this 
spirit, but we assure him that the East 
never thought of such athing. Bless you, 
no! we love our Western neighbors, and 
are proud ofthem. But let us assure you 
that a silver basis, out of unison with the 
other great commercial nations, would 
derange the business of the whole country, 
and injure all classes—farmers the most of 
all. Silver monometallism would be great 
contraction—temporarily—but after it final- 
ly became inflation it would be exactly 
like an intoxicant. In any monetary 
upheaval Wall Street can take care of 
itself, while the losses always fall upon the 
people at large. We may assure E. H.B. 
that the people of the East are not all 
“bloated bondholders,” nor wealthy manu- 
facturers, and that such form but a very 
small minority. The East, being the older 
section, has more accumulated wealth, but 
the stockholders of loan companies and 
savings banks, who have loaned money for 
the improvement of the West, are, for the 
most part, people of small means, including 
many widows and aged persons whose 
entire savings are often involved. 

The Nation wishes well to its silver- 
mine owners, and is just now putting forth 
its best efforts at the Brussels Conference, 
which was called at its own solicitation, to 
reinstate silver if it can possibly be done. 
If the effort should fail, it would be suicidal 
for the whole country to plunge into bank- 
ruptcy and to part company with the com- 
mercial world in the vain attempt to carry 
the silver burden of the whole earth. 

It is speculation and land booming that 
has been the bane of the West, and not 
Eastern unfriendliness. Granted that trans- 
portation from remote points is high, but 
it would be utterly impossibie had not 
Eastern capital (except in a few instances 
represented by small investors) built rail- 
roads to every section. Farms and even 
mines would have little value if this had 
not been done. Space will not permit of 
elaboration. 

The interests of the whole Nation are 
identical, and it would be foolish for any 
party or class in the East not to desire 
and promote the prosperity of the West 
—much less to do it any injury. It is a 
pseudo-political economy that breeds sus- 
picion. The country is like a great organ- 
ism. When one member suffers all suffer ; 
and, on the other hand, prosperity cannot 
be local. Truth is broad and many-sided. 
No man can afford to gaze upon a fraction 
and persuade himself that what he sees is 
all, Qur country is a great unit, and rises 
or falls together. Sectional distrust is an 
unwholesome crop to cultivate. 

HENRY Woop. 

Boston, Mass. 


Referred to the New York 
Presbytery 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If there is to be no so-called second 
probation, and if the issues of this life are 
final for the human race, as Professor 
Briggs seems to believe in his answers to 
the Union Seminary Catechism (which 
answers I hope he will take back some- 
time), are we not, in view of the twelfth 
chapter of Matthew, the thirty-second 
verse, shut up to one. of these two con- 
clusions—either that all men dying impen- 
itent have committed the unpardonable 
sin, oy that there are thousands of other 
sins unpardonable in either world, besides 
the one spoken of by our Lord, whatever 
that one may be? 


R. 


I1.—Notes and Queries 


1. For some weeks past I have visited a young man 
who has been, since my second visit, very anxious 
about his salvation. We have prayed and searched 
the Scriptures, but he cannot see clearly yet how 
God has forgiven him and he is accepted. He has 
fulfilled all the conditions, but is yet in the dark. 
Now, I have tried, and he has tried, to find out 
wherein is the lack, but there seems to be a limit 
beyond which we are powerless. Now, do you ever 
find yourself limited when dealing with men? If so, 
what do you do? 2, Would you please give me an 
account of the Jerry McAuley and Florence 
Missions in New York? 3. Do you know any book 
which would be a help toa young man in public 
prayer? Nota set of rules, but models which would 
help more by way of suggestions of what a public 
prayer in a congregation should be. . 


1. The truth does not always dawn in. 
Stantly upon the mind. It may be that 
your friend really is unwilling to perform 
some. duty, and is concealing from you, 
and possibly from himself, the real hin- 
drance. It may be that he simply fails 
to take God at his word and believe in his 
Father’s forgiving love. In either case, 
when you have done all that you can, you 
must wait patiently and leave God to do 
the rest. Look at Jamesv., 7. 2. Write 
direct to Jerry McAuley’s Mission and 
the Florence Mission. 3. We know noth- 
ing better than to read some books of de- 
votion, such as Taylor’s “ Holy Living and 
Dying,” “ Thomas & Kempis,” and a little 
volume of Prayers of Henry Ward 
Beecher, published by T. J. Ellinwood, 
Brooklyn. 


Isthere an English translation of the Jewish Tal- 
mud, especially of the first part, the Mishna? Is 
there in either part of the Talmud any extended refer- 
enceto Adam, and especially “the fall of Adam”? 

ALEXANDER. 


There exists no English version of the 
Talmud, either good or bad; the best pos- 
sible, however, would still be unintelligible 
to one who is not thoroughly familiar with 
the matter and method of the Rabbinical 
discussions. The Mishna has been trans- 
lated into English, but the work is defect- 
ive, as large portions have been left out, 
and is otherwise quite unreliable. It was 
published in London many years ago. The 
Mishna is a book like the Pandects, or 
other purely legal code, with this differ- 
ence, that it includes all the rituals of the 
ancient Jewish Church. On dogmatics it 
does not touch at all. The Talmud, in its 
Midrashic portions, comments on the story 
of the so-called fall; but the discussions 
are widely scattered, and it would require 
a good deal of labor to collect and trans- 
late them. 


1. What proof have we of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? 2. What is your idea of the Atonement? 3. I 
believe that you would say that salvation is the power 
to lead a Christlike life; but in what sense are we 
“washed in the blood of the Lamb”? 4. Is it that 
God’s justice required the shedding of blood for our 
sins? E. D. D. 


1. The dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is that the Virgin Mary “ was pre- 
served from all stain of original sin "—of 
this there is, of course, no proof. 2. The 
Atonement is the “ reconciliation ” of man 
to God whereby we are “loosed from our 
sins.” 3. Salvation is the redeemed state 
of moral purity and spiritual power. To 
be “washed in the blood of the Lamb” 
means to be purged of sin and selfishness 
by sharing the sacrificial spirit of Christ, 
of which the blood, anciently the element 
of sacrifice, was the symbol. 4. No; that 
is a pagan notion, which the Scriptures, 
rightly understood, do not countenance. 


1. What do you consider the best volume published 
on the Sunday-school Lessons for’93? 2. I should 
also like to know the best book (of allopathist school) 
on household practice of medicine; one that would 


Remember— 
Most baking powders contain 
ammonia or alum, Cleveland’s 
does not, not a particle. 


Don’t forget— 
Everything used in making 
Cleveland’s baking powder 1s 
plainly printed on the label. 


Bear in mind— 
A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland's baking powder does 
more work and finer work than 


a heaping one of any other. 
Try it and see— 


Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


Our guarantee— 
We authorize grocers to give 
you back your money if you 
do not find Cleveland’s baking 
powder exactly as represented. 


teach a person living in the country, far from good 
physicians, what to do in emergencies. { 
M. R. C. 


1. On the International Lessons, Pelou- 
bet’s volume of Notes is as good as any. 
2. Wood’s book of Household Medicine 
enjoys a good reputation. For direction 
in emergencies, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish several excellent little books— 
“ First Aid to the Injured” and “ Emer- 
gencies,” at fifty cents for the two. 


Please inform me where those little jugs, used by 
Sunday-schools and given to the children for collect- 
ing money, can be found? 

F. R. L. 


Write to American Sunday-School 
Union, Bible House, New York City. 


Can you refer me to a“ Natural Theology,” of 
recent authorship (German, French, or English), 
for boys and girls—say, ten to fourteen years old ? 

G. M. H. 


We know of none for readers so young. 
Can any one give the desired reference ? 


Will you kindly tell me if you know of any treatise 
on the art of analysis, or books containing good 
analyses? I am familiar with that in an edition of 
Butler’s “ Analogy.’’ Do you know of any others? 

A. B. 


We do not. 
know ? 


A Mother's Story 


“When my boy was 2% years of age, a fall 
brought on hip disease, which gradually grew 
worse until, when he was 6, he could not 
walk, and we had him treated 9 months at 
the Children's Hospital in Boston. But when 
he came home he was worse, and the doctors 
said nothing could be done. I began giv- 
ing him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he improved 
atonce. The 14 abscesses on his hip healed 
up, his appetite improved, and he could walk, 


Hood’s Cures 


at first with crutches, then withort. He is 
now perfectly well, lively as any boy.” Mrs. 
EMMA V. Durr, Walpole, Mass. 


Does any of our readers 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


HOOD'’S PILLS do not purge, pain, or gripe, but 
act promptly, easily, and efficiently. 25¢c. 
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Quick Return Rosy Health! 


Measured alone by what it has done and 1s constantly doing 
for weak, sickly children, Scott’s Emulsion would 
doubtless continue to be the most popular 
medicine-food now 1n use. 


EMULSION 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites possesses all the 
qualities which go to create sound flesh, strength, and 
nerve. It is adapted to all forms of wasting, either 
in children or adults, including Consumption 
and kindred diseases, for which it has 
especial merit, and in the treatment of 
which results have been ob- 
tained probably unequaled by 


any other preparation. 


by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS—$1 
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How Some Old Sayings 
Originated 


It seems strange, says a writer in “ Har- 

rs Young People,” to speak of the 
United States as “ Brother Jonathan,” and 
the wonder is how it ever began; but on 
inquiring into the matter we find that the 
custom arose from an ordinary remark 
made by General Washington at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. On 
going to Massachusetts to organize the 
army, he found it scant of ammunition 
and all means of defense; and no one 
could suggest any way out of the difficulty. 
Something must be done at once for the 
public safety; and General Washington, 
who had great confidence in the judgment 
of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, of Con- 
necticut, said in this dilemma, “ We must 
consult Brother Jonathan on the subject.” 

“ Brother Jonathan” was equal to the 
occasion, and supplied many of the lacking 
necessities ; and afterward during the war 
it became the custom in any emergency to 
say, “ We must consult Brother Jonathan.” 
In time the name became applied to the 
whole country, and it is pleasant to know 
that the great Washington himself was the 
originator of it. 

“ Robbing Peter to pay Paul” was first 
used when Westminster Abbey was called 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. Money being need- 
ed to settle the accounts of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, it was taken by those in author- 
ity from St. Peter’s, quite to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people, who asked, “ Why rob 
St. Peter to pay St. Paul?” Over two 
hundred years afterward the saying was 
again used in regard to the same churches 
at the death of the Earl of Chatham, the 
city of London declaring that so great a 
statesman should be buried in St. Paul’s, 
while Parliament insisted that one so no- 
ble in every way would be more properly 
placed amid the dust of kings in West- 
minster Abbey, and that not to bury him 
there would be for the second time “ rob- 
bing St. Peter to pay St. Paul.” The Ab- 
bey very justly carried the day. 

“ There’s many a slip "twixt the cup and 
the lip” is a very old saying, and was first 
uttered to the King of Samos, an island in 
the Grecian Archipelago. This King, 
Anceus by name, planted a vineyard and 
treated the slaves who cultivated it so 
badly that one of them told him he would 
never live to taste the wine made from it. 
When the wine was ready, and a cup of it 
poured out for the King, he sent for the 
slave who had prophesied his death, and 
asked him what he thought of his proph- 
ecy now. The slave replied, “ There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip "— 
and just as he had spoken the words 
Anceus received warning that a wild boar 
had broken into his vineyard and was 
ruining it. Putting down the wine un- 
tasted, he rushed out to attack the boar, 
and was killed. 


—Mr. George E. Vincent, Vice-Princi- 
pal of the Chautauqua system, lately re- 
turned from England, where he has been 
securing lecturers for the next season of 
Chautauqua. It is expected that among 
next year’s lecturers before the Chautau- 
gua will be Professor Henry Drummond, 
who was in this country four years ago, 
and James Matthew Barrie, the author of 
“The Little Minister,” “Auld Licht 
Idylis,” and “« A Window in Thrums.” 


Dorfiinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in eve uisite for the table and in beau 
tiful pieces for edding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
ns, New York. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative, part of his pro- 
fession, 7. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material : 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ v% School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Broo lyn, N. Y. 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira. N. Y. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
the State.) ; 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 

“ Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

Reseence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 

ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 
Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. pecuaes Street Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. ope Building, Brown Univefsity, Providence, R. I. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 


so Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol. Columbia, 5S. C. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
K.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 
ton, Sing Sing, etc. 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


HALF-HOSE MEN YOUTHS. 


BEST-FITTINC. MOST DURABLE. 


&# Look for the trade-mark on the toe. “G8 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
| MANUF 


ESIAS 
PUREST BELL MET LLS AND TIM.) 


Send for Price and 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL 2x. AD 


Reta 
st ma discovered in Congo, W 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 


Curefor Asthma. Cure Guaran or 
Pay. Export Office, 1144 Broadway, New York. 


For Triai FREE b address 
KOLA 0o.,133 VineSY, Cincinnati,Obio. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Printed Information 


The Recreation Department has in Clinton Hall 
the printed cards, circulars, and pamphlets of the 
hotels and boarding-houses of the country, and keeps 
a stock of from twenty-five to two hundred copies of 
each constantly on hand. It is almost impossible 
to ask of the Recreation Department information 
and printed matter in regard to any resort in the 
world without obtaining the printed matter concern- 
ing it by return mail. If you desire any information 
relating to travel, address The Kecreation Depart- 
ment, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. No 
charge is made. * 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Asheville, N. C. A Description of the Oakland 
Heights Sanitarium. 

Brunswick, Ga. The Oglethorpe Hotel and a 
Description of Brunswick and its Surroundings. 

California. Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. 

Issued by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Florida. Avon Park, Description of; also Hotel 
Verona. 

Florida. De Funiak Springs, Home of the Florida 
Chautauqua; on the line of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 

Havana, Cuba. Grand Hotel Mascotte. 

Interlachen, Fla., History of. Winter Home in a 
Summer Land. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of Hotel St. James 
and 

Jacksonville, Fla. Description of the Windsor 
Hotel. 

Potash Sulphur Springs, Ark., Facts About. Use- 
ful Hints and Suggestions to the Invalid in 
Search of Health. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. A Description of Pacific Ocean 
House and Neighboring Resorts. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. History and Advantages 
of Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 

Southern California Summer and Winter Resorts. 
Issued by Southern Pacific Railway. 

Summer in the Winter Time. Resorts Reached by 
the Ocean Steamship Line. 

Summerville, S.C. Pine Forest Inn and Surround- 
ings ; a Sanitarium. 

Tours to Mexico, Itineraries of (C. F. Thomas, 
Manager), leaving New York and Philadelphia 
Feb. 1 and March 1, 1893. 


Old Point Comfort, Va., and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Tour 


During the holiday season there is always addi- 
tional gayety in military circles, and nowhere is it 
felt more than at Fortress Monroe. With this in 
view, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
planned a charming Christmas holiday personally 
conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, leaving New 
York at 8:00 A.M., December 27, covering a period of 
four days, at a round-trip rate of $18. his rate 
includes railroad fare. accommodations at the fa- 
mous “ Hygeia’’ Hotel, and all necessary expenses. 

At the same rate, tickets, including one day’s board 
at the hotel, will be sold good for return via Rich- 
mond and Washington by regular trains within ten 


days. 

For further information apply to Ticket Agents, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 
way, New York. 


A Popular New Song 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad have 
issued a_song composed by the well-known littéra- 
oom, Mortimer Murphy. The music is by Mrs. 
Murphy. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy are residents of 
Florida, and the song and music are the spontaneous 
utterances of genuine feeling, such as gives rise to 
songs that “live.”’ The title is ** My Florida Home.”’ 
The song is gotten up on the best music paper. full 
size, engraved notes, with an artistic frontispiece, 
and on the back a picture of a hunting scene at one 
of the towns on the F. C. & P. Railroad, making six 
handsome pages. It can be obtained for any ad- 
dress, cased in a mailing-tube, by remitting ten cents 
in stamps (to defray cost of distribution) to A. O. 
MacDonell, General Passenger Agent, Jacksonville. 
Fla., who will also send, free of charge, best map of 
Florida, if The Christian Union is mentioned. 


The Plymouth and Pilgrim in Commission 

The tly increased volume of winter travel by 
the Fall River Line of late years has made it neces- 
sary that the large boats of the Line shall be kept in 
commission throughout the “cold months,” in order 
that the demands of the situation may be fully and 
satisfactorily met. The magnificent steel boats, the 
Pilgrim and the Plymouth, are now making nightly 
trips between New York and Fall River, the New- 


port stops being made as in the summer-time. As 
a matter of fact, these boats seldom miss a trip 
through vicissitudes of weather or from any other 
cause, delays or failures being far more infrequent 
by line than on the best-appointed railroads on 
and. 


TRAVEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


‘TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleering, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars —an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
Dates of Starting ~< March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893' 


y for the first and second 
EXCURSION TICKETS tours include all neces- 
sary expenses in both directions, three days’ board 
at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principe resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 549 road- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 
233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. en. Pass.Agt. Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt. 


GREAT — .@ 


/ 
Very important changes have recently been 
made in round trip California tickets. 
Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, IIL 
Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York.—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 2906 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., 


Mid. Dis., 11 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Jas. Gass, 
Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


all Winter 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the 
West Indies, South and Centra] 
America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Railway and Steamship Lines 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between al]! 
Principal Points and 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


Fast and commodious steamships between 
Port Tampa, Key West, and Havana (tri- 
weekly), Port Tampa and Mobile (weekly), . 
Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine Island), 
Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and points on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gulf 
Coast (semi-weekly); Port Tampa and Mana- 
tee River, daily (except Sunday). 


The THREE MAGNIFICENT Ho. 
TELS owned by the Plant System, situ- 
ated on the line of the South Florida 
Railroad, are under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. J. H. KING. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel 
Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as “a mod- 
ern wonder of the world.” 


Magnificent in its complete furnishings and 
surroundings. Opens January 16, ’93. 


The Inn—Port Tampa 
On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. 
A unique structure, richly furnished and com- 
plete in every detail of service. Facilities for 
midwinter bathin,; and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


The Seminole 


Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service;and cuisine unsurpassed. 
Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers, or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid,a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s new- 
est and most beautiful bridge. 


Hamburg-American Packet 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO GENOA AND NAPLES 
Via gy by the twin-screw express 
Next sailing : COLUMBIA. January s, 1893, 9 A. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, N.Y. 
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California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 


“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 


City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
ee regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptibie. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. ese 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
wice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

e a. 

r B RATES and circulars giving full information. 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


4 Green, New York. 
307 Watnut Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn St., Chicago 


Don’t Hesitate 


y you are planning a trip, whether business or pleasure. 


F you want a time-table of a road in California or in 
Florida. 


_ you want to know the sailing date of any steamer. 
I‘ you desire to go on any tour. 

4 you want any information in regard to travel. 
g costs you nothing if you address 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
NEW YORK 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,300 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scene 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renovat 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 
n a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and sparking streams; dry, bracing, health-laden air; 
reedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. THE BEST OF FALL AND WINTER CLIMAT 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, M 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. Sanitary conditions absolutely perfect. N 
contagious influence; absolutely no fevers: no danger of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 


4 


everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. 
etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc . for all needing caref 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for the 

. an _R. R, through to our door without change. 
Proprictor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and 


cars from New York via Penn. R. and R. 


Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn ten 


pleasure-seeeker. ullman 
Address W. F. ROSS, 
otel rates. 


TOURS 


Tours 


Foreign Hotels 


Cook’s Tours 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


WINTER IN 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Nine Select Personally Conduct: d Parties will leave 
New York during the season. Next denvarture, Jan. 3d, 
1893, by the North German Ll yd Express steamer 
” Ems.’ sailing direct to Alexandria. ‘The itinerary in- 
cludes a trip to the 

FIRST CATARACT OF THE NILE 
and return, in one of Cook’s First-Class Tourist Steamers, 
and a Twenty-eight Day 
CAMPING TOUR THROUGH PALESTINE 

Everything first class. Send for Illustrated Programme. 
Post-F ree. 

Special Pleasure Cruises to the 

WEST INDIES 
by the magnificent new steamship “ Britan- 
ala” (2,000 tons) in January, February, and 
March. Programmes from 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
126 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


LE AND HOLV LAND —Excursion leaves 
Feb. 4 and March 25 for Nile and Palestine. Send 
or * Tourist Gazette.”’ Ocean tickets by all lines, 


es 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 


Mexican Tours 


February 1. A six weeks’ tour, all rail, going and re- 
turning by entirely different routes. ; 
arch 1. Florida, Cuba, Mexico, returning via Chicago. 
These trips cover a thousand miles of the finest Mexi- 
can scenery. Never visited by any other party. For il- 
lustrated programme address 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO. 


1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


WEST INDIES 


Marine Hotel, Barbados 


The Fairest Isle in all the Southern Seas. Land of 
Perpetual Summer. 
For further information apply to 
PAUL F. GERHARD & CO., 
19 Whitehall St., New York City. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Cw., 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


California 


\4 

LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 
[llustrated book describing Southern California sent on 

equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 
THE PAINTE PASADENA, 
| CAL. 
Elevation, 1.000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
che Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water, Sanitary concitions perfect, Table 
fully up to the standard. levator. Hot water heating. 
4 home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 


thine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
lress M. D. PAINTE 


Ba other advertisements in this department see 
tollowing pages.) 
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California 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westmin 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with 
Room, with , $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 
a day and up. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located ; 

oranges, fruits,and flowers. First-c reasonable 
Also, Sloan House, European pees on Centrally 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLoan, Prop.; A Mgr. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. Han nctome! — 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. GE. P 


SAN DIEGO | 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.so and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


1501 Bath S 
Baxter Terrace, Barbara, Cal. 
Sunny Rooms, with choice Board. sp 
M. MILLAR. 


Hotel Sanj Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 

. Twelve suites , private baths. House heated 

with steam and open One-half mile from Historic 

~~ y Near W ilson’ 
rates, $2.50 to $4.0 r t 

yates. 52 4 oper WARNER, Mar or families 


E. San Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory 
llustrated de- 


on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. “GEORGE P _ SN ELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Ba i 
Monterey, commanding the nest land and marine 
on the Pacific Coast. odern i improvements ; ; flower 
dens; surf bathing: most = 
fornia. Six miles from t 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beech Hotel and ¢ City of of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los: Aggmee to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an | 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 

scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 

Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 

mation and printed matter address 


Pacific Coast R. Ry, Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


COLORADO SPR is, Colo.: The Antlers 
Illustrated book, 


Colorado Springs, sent 
request by 7 E. BARNETT. Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


13th St., near F, n.w.; family het: central; $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day: s l rates Py moat ; no liquors. 
T. M. L, Washington, D. C. 


THE GRAMERCY 


First-class family house at moderate rates. 
825 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally boomed, opposite Franklin 


St. Transient an rmanent guests. ial rates to 
families. ent nad pe ions for 75 guests. DB 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave. Washington, D. C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
epartment. A family hotel. Nobar. Mrs.M. J.Colleg 


Florida 


THE ALTAMONTE 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


Much improved and first-class in every respect. Opens 
Dec. roth. For circular address 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Altamonte Springs, Orange Co., Florida. 


Florida 


Georgia 


REST! COMFORT! 


HOTEL 


ENJOYMENT! 


Clean —Quiet—Capacity 
limited to only too— 
Table unexcelled—Cli- 


9 
VI FLO mate peculiarly adapted 
toinvalids—Terms very 
GREEN COVE reasonable. Send for 
SPRINGS, FLA. booklet 


JUDSON L. SCOTT 


HAPPINESS! HOME! 


Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 
on a lovely shore. Fine boating 


FLORIDA and —— Orange groves. Beau- 


tifuldrives. Moderate price 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


2 and $2.<o per da Special rates for permanent guests. 
rs. HUDNALL. 


The TR AVELLERS JACKSONVILLE, 


Eurepean Hotel and Home aS ol new 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, soc £6 and 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable DD. ANDRESS. 


WARD HOUSE 


Centrally located; good table; terms mel hot and 
cold baths. For terms address N. L. WARD. 


rtoripa SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now o All modern improve- 
ments. THE UPLA? DS -H. 
July to BBOTT, Prop. 


LAKE HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 
A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in one of the 
healthiest towns in the State. Boating, shooting, fishing ; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. A 
first-class house. Terms, $3.00 pers $10.00 to $20.00 
per week. ITH, ee 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—f2 oo and 
Mrs. A.B. ABBE. 


P. A. BORDEN 


PROPRIETOR 


HEALTH ! 


ORLANDO, 


HE BARCELONA 
t. Augustine, Florida 
Good family table and home comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


CARLETON HOTEL St. Augustine, 


Located in center ot the city. Superior table; good ser- 
vice; moderate rates. Everything new, bright, and clean. 


THE FLORIDA 4ucusTINE, 


Centrally and beautifully located in the most > » 
city of the South. Elevator, Gas, Electric Bells; excellent 
Waters and well-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2 so te $3.50 
per day. Special weekly rates for ganuary and February. 

ropr. 
Formerly of Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The LORILL VILL A ” St. Augustine, 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mars. For rates, 
send for circular and cards. 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior exc llence. A careful and lib- 
eral management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Seventh season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


‘| Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beaygitully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$:§ . Pure water. Northern management. For circulars 
address A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens January 4. Send for circular. Famous for salu- 
brious climate, healthfulness, balmy sea air, fine drives, 


pine forests, and aquatic and field d sports. 
WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


OPENS DEC, 14, 1892. 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


For sticulars. Fates, 7 address Th 
anager, e, 
GEO" S. DAVIES Windsor Hotel. Y City 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and ey Electric Cars to and from al) 
pots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day, 


Illinois 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE” 


For the Accommodation of Christian people at the 
WORLD'S FAIR. 
ted on the shore of Lake Michigan 


Loca within seven 

blocks of the Exposition. Convenient to all lines of transit. 

Appointments Complete. Rates Reason Reduced’ 

Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Association. 

Send for full information to 

COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Building, Chicago 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL. 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTI MORE- 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Stza., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
ee city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
Send f for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


New Berkshire Inn’”’ 


Now open and commended to all desiring health-giving’ 
atmosphere and cheer or rest or a winter resort amid the 
Berkshire Hills having all provision tor health and com- 
fort. Electric and gas light; spring water; steam; open 
fires: baths,etc. Driving, shooting. fishing, bowling, anc’ 
billiards; no dogs, no bar. 

CALEB TICKNOR, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Dr. Garside’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


A quiet, delightful home for refined 
people. With or without treatment. 


Send for Prospectus. 
LAKEWOOD, 


THE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated lecation, 1,200 fh. above eatavel, overlooking. 
the beautiful Genesee 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. AD 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
As halt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electri¢ 
s, safety e evator. telegraph telephone. Cuisine a 
supervision of of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


line D.L. & W. R.R,, between _New York and 
u 0 e year or . 
ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


| 
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New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
rest, or 
steam 

places, sun-parior and promenade on the rool. Suites of 
wit 
- baths and all remedial appliances. New 
in Oriental 
ustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cen 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 
grounds. Northern management. 
Mrs. H. N. L ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


CHATEAU” | asheville, . N.c. 


Fine city and mountain views. Perfect sanitation. Hot 
and cold water. Comfortable, airy rooms. Well provided 
ame. Reasonable rates. Mrs. M. E. DETWILER. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. egant private home for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. FITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 
class in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department junder 
the care of regular physician. 

erms, $4 per —.. One person occupying room, $20 
r week. 


and upwards Where two} ns or more occu 
week is added. M edical attendance 


same room, $15 
treatment price of room. 


and all forms o 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


ASHEVILLE, €. 
KH U RST Mrs. H. 


, medium-priced, all-the- house; rates upon a 
SOWELL COBH, 


thes’. BLOCKER HOME, Old Fort, North 
Carolina (W. N.C. R.R ). Elevation about 2,000 
feet above sea. Situated on east and south side Blue 
Ridge, and right under the mountains, which are a 
weather wall 4,000 feet high against the north and west 
blasts. Temperature mild, and the place is known as 
“Little Florida Amid the Mountains.” Fine water. 
Only southern exposure. Many invalids from North and 
West improve here more than at Asheville. Better climate 
for the altitude cannot found in America. If really 
known, thousands would be here. Small village now. 
Healthiest Winter Place in the South. Terms cheap 
only $s.00 per week. Good close rooms with open w 

fires. Write or telegraph. O. H. BLOCKER. 


WANNANOA SPRINGS  BOARDING- 
HOUSE, 11 miles east of Asheville, on W. N. 
Railroad. Board per month, $20. Address 
R. L. Patton, Swannanoa P. O., Cooper Station, N.C. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

house ; € rooms; extensive unds; centrall 

located; moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE. 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
ey, Tennis Courts, etc. Livery. Hote) groun 
350 acres Pine Forest. 
NOW OPEN 
For circular and terms address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE 
Private Board 
St. Thaddeus Square, : - 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 
UPRTON COURT, Camden, 8.C. 

Southern home, beautifully situated, h 
depot, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


Aiken, S. C. 


ld-tashioned 
a mile from 


On Skates 


The average Dutchman of the South, 
though he can skate very well, looks 
rather foolish on the ice. His short legs 
and wide breeches are admirable adjuncts 
to his nose, his thin cocked beard, and the 
lumpishness of his expression. To be 
sure, this breadth makes him look impor- 
tant; but if he were less muscular it would 
be a sad hindrance to him in battling with 
the wind, which in winter is apt to make 
skating in one direction something of a 
trial. 

The Frieslander, however, is taller, 
better proportioned, and in all respects a 
handsome fellow. The yellow beard he 
sometimes wears seems to put him at once 
on a footing of affinity with the other 
members of that respectable Anglo-Saxon 
family to which we ourselves belong, quite 
as much as his provincial speech and his 
blue eyes. Heis a most masterful creature 
when once he has put on those quaint old- 
fashioned skates of his, and thinks nothing 
of making a score of miles from one vil- 
lage to another before you and I are out 
of bed. As for the cold, what cares he 
for it? He knows he must rely on that 
lusty circulation of his to keep him from 
being benumbed, though he clothe ever so 
lightly, and seems more regardful of his 
head—which a sealskin cap takes care of 
—than his well-shaped body. 

A Friesland canal in winter is as lively 
as anything can well be. The ice may 
not be very good or of unquestionable 
strength; but no sooner are the boats 
penned in, and the broken pieces of ice 
sufficiently welded to allow him to skate 
between them, than his sport begins. It 
is a feat of honor to be the first in the 
district to cross the canal when the winter 
season is in its youth. The name of the 
bold lad is remembered for a week or two, 
and I have no doubt his pluck stands him 
in good stead in the esteem of the cherry- 
cheeked damsels of his province, whose 
eyes dance past one so brightly when the 
ice festival is in full swing, and journeying 
is all done upon skates.—Chamders's Jour- 
nal. 


Caller—What are you looking through 
that big pile of comic papers for? Ex- 
change Editor (with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment)—For fun.—Chicago Tribune. 


North Carolina 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8S. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


The climate is so curative, the air se pure, that a resi- 
dence pete, of a few months has saved many valuable lives. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American plan, $2.s0 up: 
European plan, $1.00. P. MURRAY. 


Virginia Beach, Va. 
THE PRINCESS ANNE 


F opens rst. 
t 
OF Plans ana ™'S. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 
(Or apply at 96 Broadway, N. Y., Room 5s.) 


Do 
You 


Want 
Healthy 
Cums? 


use 


Want 
Sound 
Teeth ? 


Tleade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


for preserving the delli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
keeping the gums in a 
sound,healthy condition, 
and purifying the breath, 
it has no equal. 


All Druggists sell it. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3209 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


50 cents. 


Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


heat is desired. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL. 


Rurns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 

FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. 


All places where 


SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SoLp BY THE HoOUSEFURNISHING AND Stove TRADE. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Sargent’s Rotary 


Book - Cases 


BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
use. 
special cases for 
the 
“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


Address 


SARGENT MEG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 


Quote The Christian Union. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


for treatise. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. 


Send 
co. 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT 
Box |], 207 Franklin St.. Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 


Want 
Sweet 
= 
Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
was brought into by the International Bie 
uberculosis Congress of Paris. y 
of the New York says the sufferer from tuber- 2200 
culosis should spend his winters in Summerville, S. C, 
Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, ea Ee > * 
insures the best medical attention if required and renders 4S a\ 
the Pine Forest_Inn easy of access from all parts of the a —=—= 4 2 
United States. Send for perapnless 
JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. =-. 
— 
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Financial 


A change such as often comes over 
Wall Street and the money market has 
given for the time an entirely different 
complexion to both the money and secur- 
ity markets. A renewal of the shipments 
of gold on Tuesday, followed by a further 
outflow on Thursday, resulted in an export 
movement aggregating $4,750,000 of the 
precious metal. The causes for these un- 
seasonable shipments are several; one, 
however, of long standing, is at the base of 
it all—namely, the continual piling up of 
silver bullion in the Treasury, under the 
action of the silver purchasing bill. We 
have had no reason to suppose that any 
one on this side the ocean could believe 
that our Government would allow the pos- 
sibility to be entertained that it would per- 
mit a silver basis for our currency, but the 
idea has got possession of some that there 
is such a possibility; unreasonable as it 


is, it is beginning to be entertained, and’ 


the failure of the International Silver Con- 
ference to accomplish anything is clearly 
the cause of this new feeling. It is, per- 
haps, this idea that has worked in the 
minds of foreign bankers which has 
increased this gold movement. The gold 
is probably going to Austria, whose gov- 
ernment is now paying a premium for the 
metal in preparation for gold resumption, 
and gets it here cheaper than it can in 
France or London. 

The effect on the money market, both 
of the withdrawal of gold and the disturb- 
ing influence of its withdrawal, has been to 
make sharp rates for money, which now 
loans at from to to 12 per cent. on call, 
after having reached as high as 25 per 
cent., as an extreme point, during the week. 
There has been considerable discrimina- 
tion with loaners in the securities offered, 
which has had the effect to produce a sell- 
ing movement among what are called 
“the industrials,” and a decline of from 
4 to 6 per cent. has taken place in some of 
these stocks. On the other hand, railways 
have not declined to any appreciable ex- 
tent; the grangers are some of them off 
from 1 to 2 per cent., and the cheaper 
stock I per cent., while Reading, Union 
Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, and 
other stocks are affected very little. Yet 
the tone of the market has more or less of 
general apprehension in it, as if in waiting 
for what may be further unfavorable de- 
velopments. The effect of reducing trad- 
ing in the “industrials” will be whole- 
some, and we shall look with satisfaction 
on any curtailment of speculation in these 
properties, as they are a disturbing ele- 
ment. The unexpected usually happens, 
and it is not improbable that, while a more 
active money market is anticipated, an- 
other week will witness easier money and 
lower rates. The remedy for this abnor- 
mal state of things, of course, is to allay 
fear both at home and abroad by an early 
repeal of the silver purchasing bill. To 
weaken the gold reserves by a further accu- 
mulation of useless silver bullion in the 
Treasury is the height of folly, and if Con- 
gress could be made to see the possible mis- 
chief in store, we believe it would take this 
needed step; itis now the one remedy. 
Business, up to date, has been remarkably 
good in all branches of trade; this is 
prq@yen by the Clearing-House exchanges 
all over the country, and by the good 
business of the transportation companies. 
Railways are carrying a phenomenal ton- 
nage, and,while rates are low, they are mod- 
erately remunerative. The end of the 
year is at hand, and with it a distribution 
by corporations and governments of inter- 


est and dividends ona large scale; proba. 
hly more money will be distributed on the 
1st of January in this way than ever before 
on the date named. The estimate must 
not be taken as a close one, but at least 
$100,000,000 will probably go to investors 
at the opening of the year, from the differ- 
ent Eastern cities. Usually this would stim- 
ulate great investment movements in bonds 
and stocks, but this year, and under pres- 
ent conditions, it may not do this. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


£759,500 
Specie, cece 719,100 
Legal tenders, increase........... 191,700 
Deposits, 1,851,300 
Reserve, 64,575 


banks of about $6,500,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


OASH OAPITAL.............. $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,540-53 


. P. PER 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
LAMS, Asst. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dest. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 
Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 


Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


[nited States Trust Compan 


45 & 47 WALL, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con. 
venient depository for money. 

JouHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Witson G. Hunt, Crossy Brown, 
Danie. D. Lorp, DWARD Cooper, 


W. Bavarp Curttine, 
w, CHARLE&s S. Situ, 

Wa. WALTER mM. ROCKEFELLER, 

D. James, ALEXANDER E. Orr, 

A. STEWART, H. Macy, Je, 

Erastus Corninc, Wm. D. 

Joun Harsen RHOADES, Gustav_H. Scuwas 

ANSON Puecrs STOKEs, FRANK Lyman, Bk’lyn. 

GeorGce Biss, Grorce F. Vieror, 

Liseey., Ww. Wacporr Asror. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
AMES 


INVESTORS 


$28,000 


30 year 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
at a price yielding 6% per cent. 


Interest semi-annual, March and Sep- 
tember. 

The security of these Bonds and the 
property itself has been carefully examined 
and approved by one of the most conser- 
vative Investment Companies of New 
York. 

Annual net earnings are twice the fixed 
charges. For prospectus and price ad- 
dress 

CHAS. H. ROYCE, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


according to time. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed eo/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co 36 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please Mention The Christian Union. 


_ This leaves a surplus reserve in the city 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHA 

— 

Pi 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanied by weak 
gestion. Indigestion is often the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 


can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. Itis rea dily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician about this 
food. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


Send 


House 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


exercise and breathing 


LUNG 


Send 
stamp for it; you will never regret 
it; it may save your life. Address 


J.C.HENRY, Yonkers,N.Y. 


ENGLAND 


Lan and Trust Company 


160 Broadway, New York 
Capital and Undivided Profits, $850,000 


In 17 years this Company has sold its clients 
real estate mortgages and debentures aggre- 
gating nearly $20,000,000. Not one of them 


has lost a dollar in these investments. 


The debentures of the Company are particu- 
larly desirable. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of #200, 8300, 500, and $1,000, and 
bear six per cent. interest, payable semi- 


annually. 
Bankers of the Company: 

THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANE. 
Trustees for Debenture Holders: 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


The Managers are always pleased to give 
information respecting the Company or its 


Securities. 


The ]Yfiddlesex 


Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


137,287 


Offer: © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
% ist mortgages with the Union Trust Company o 
tw York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 

of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus 


tect, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Children’s Aid Society 
A Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is the season which should 
especially be made happy for children, and, 
above all, for tle children of the poor. 
In New York trousands of boys and girls, 
but for the Lodging-Houses of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, would be sleeping in 
barges and cellars, or herding in the dens 
of thieves and vagabonds. Thousands of 
others, but for our Industrial Schools, 
would be roving the streets half-clad and 
hungry, and growing up to be ignorant, 
vagrant, and criminal. 

We desire at this season to make one 
happy day for these little victims of pov- 
erty and misfortune, with presents, cloth- 
ing, dinners, food, shoes, and the like gifts. 
We need money and voluntary help to 
enlarge these schools to make room for 
hundreds of neglected children of the poor, 
who cannot now find a place in any school. 
Above all, we wish to present a home to 
the homeless. 

Twenty Dollars will place a homeless 
waif in a distant, comfortable home. 

Fifty Dollars will put shoes on fifty bare- 
footed little ones. 

One Hundred Dollars will provide nour- 
ishing hot dinners for one month to the half- 
starved children of one of our Industrial 
Schools. 

Who will aid us to make Christmas 
happier for the poor? Every dollar helps. 

C, LoRING BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Station “ D,” 24 St. Mark’s Place, 
New York. 
December, 1892. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. 
Mark’s Place, New York City, or will be 
called for if the address be forwarded. 


Papers for Indians 


To the Friends of the Indians : 

Will all the people who are interested in 
Indian children, and who are willing to 
spare the Holiday Numbers of their illus- 
trated papers, please send them to me, for 
distribution among the Indian schools in 
our country? Be careful to send to the 
following address : 

MERIAL A. DORCHESTER, 

Special Agent Indian School Service, 

Indian Office, Washington, D. C. 


His Definition 


A captain who was one of the school 
board in a New England seaport town was 
visiting the school one afternoon, and 
heard the class read from Webster's ad- 
dress at Plymouth. 

“Who was Webster?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

«“ A statesman,” said one boy. 
ator,” said another. 

« But what is a statesman ?” asked the 
captain. 

“A man who goes around making 
speeches,” answered a small boy. 

“ That’s not just exactly right,” said the 
captain, smiling. “Now, I go around 
making speeches once in a while, but I’m 
not a statesman at all.” 

«“ I know what a statesman is,” spoke up 
a bright little fellow. “It’s a man who 
goes around making good speeches.” 


An or- 


False Economy 
is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 


gist keep it. 


Driving the Brain 


at the expense 

of the Body. 
While we drive : 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods___ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 
plump and rosy. 


4 EAT properly, 
SLEEP soundly, 
BREATHE deepiy, 


and you ought to live 100 years. But 
you can't do either if you are suffering 
with Catarrh. This is a foul disease— 
so offenisve and annoying. Aerated 
Oxygen, used nigbt and morning, cures 
the worst cases. Physicians recognize 
its value. Send for pamphlet. 
Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N.H. 


Chicago Office: 3 & 4 Centrat Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 Beekman STREET. 


be you are interested in house- 
heating, send for an interest- 
ing and instructive book called 


HOW BEST TO HEAT 
OUR HOMES 


published by the 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
and anxiety 


Trouble for the little 


one that is slowly starving 
through improper’ nourish- 
ment may give place to joy 
and happiness by the use of 


Ridge’s Food. Try it. In 
cans, 35c. and upwards. 
DEAR NESS. Noises curco 
my by ¥.Husoos, 868 Drway, N.Y. Write for book of proota REE 
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Ramabai and Dr. Pentecost 


The following correspondence explains 
itself. We Rave commented upon it in 
our editorial columns. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I notice in your issue of October 29 an 
extract from a letter of Panditi Ramabai 
which, to say the least of it, greatly sur- 
prises me. I do not care to enter into 
any further controversy over the matter. 
When I stated, in an address, with grati- 
tude to God for it, that the Pandita had, 
during a short time since, come into clear 
evangelical views and experience, I only 
declared what she herself repeatedly ex- 
pressed to her friends and what she wrote 
tome. She has referred to this letter. I 
feel now that I must ask you, in fairness 
to me and in justice to the Pandita herself, 
to publish this letter. If this letter does 
not detail a conversion, both of head and 
heart, from Vedantic Unitarianism to evan- 
gelical faith and experience, then I must 
confess that I have both misunderstood 
the good Pandita and misrepresented her, 
though unintentionally. Please note that 
the italicized word “converted” is itali- 
cized in her letter to me, as if she wished 
particularly to emphasize the word. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


Poona, September 11, 1891. 
My Dear Friend and Brother: 

I have for nearly three weeks attended the mission 
services in the camp, and heard your sermons with 
interest and gladness. I am very sorry you are going 
to leave us very soon; and it is not likely that 
we shall meet again, or at least very soon. I feel 
called to write these few lines, knowing that it will 
certainly rejoice your heart to know that you, or 
rather God through you, have done much good to me. 
I felt inclined to say it in the after meeting to-night, 
but my story would have been too long, and so I 
thought it best to writeto you. I have been for years 
groping in darkness, seeking for peace and comfort, 
but did not find them in the religion of my ancestors. 
My beloved father and mother and sister all died 
honestly believing in that religion, and I believe that 
God, who is Love, willsave, or rather has saved, them: 
for they did not know any better. ... 

When I began to study the Bible my eyes were 
opened, but partially. laccepted Christ as my Sav- 
iour in the general sense of the word. I was baptized 
sincerely believing in Christianity as the best relig- 
ion. But I had many doubts, doubts that could not 
be removed by all the theological books which I read 
during my residence in England and America. There 
is a dear old man in this city named Father Nehe- 
miah Goray ; perhaps you have met him. He has been 
the means of opening my eyes by showing the differ- 
ence between Hindu religion—the Brahmin religion 
—and Christianity. Iam very grateful to him for 
all the trouble he took to make me acquainted with 
the religion of Christ. Although I have been baptized, 
professing my faith in Christ, which I did sincerely 
so far as my understanding went, | still remained in 
darkness to a great extent. I never made secret of 
my doubts. I studied and studied the Bible, and 
looked at it from a philosopher’s point of view, as 
born Hindus, who have studied the Vedanta, are very 
apt todo. I was allthistime conscious that I was 
a great sinner and needed God’s mercy; but I did 
not believe in the doctrine of atonement. I simply 
believed that God would save me if I repented of my 
sins; and it was to declare his readiness to forgive 
the sins of all those who sincerely repented that God 
sent Christ into this world. So here I was, a pro- 
fessed Christian, but not comverted as 1 understand 
the word now. I had repented and was continually 
asking God to forgive my sins, but the grat burden 
remained on my heart, just as it had been there 
before I was baptized. I gave upreading theological 
works and betook myself to the Bible. I was still 
going on with my old belief. 

Some time ago it pleased God to draw me nearer 
to him by bringing some great affliction upon me. 
In this I recognized the hand of the loving Father, 
and began more and more to cast all my cares upon 
him, instead of trusting in my strength and human 
friends. But the difficulties were staring me in the 
face, just as they did the lawyer whose story you told 
us to-night. One very hot night, made hotter and 


[more] unbearable still by the struggle that was 
going on within me, I opened the Bible and found 
the promise which I repeated the other day in the 


meeting: “ For a small moment have I forsaken 
thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee.’’ My 
soul began to realize the utter helplessness and 
misery, the many failures of best intentions and res- 
olutions. I fully understood that I could not help 
myself ; so I set aside all my doubts and resolved to 
take the Lord at his word. I surrendered to him, 
trusting that he will surely do what is right by me. 
Since then my great burden is taken away from my 
heart, and almost all my doubts have gone. Your 
sermons have helped me much in realizing the sig- 
nificance and necessity of atonement. I had read 
and heard almost the identical words many times 
before this, but they had not made much impression 
on me. 

The old Vedanta philosophy had so occupied my 
mind that there was little room for anything else. 
According to it, God is a Being that has neither 
sorrow nor joy; the pure essence of God cannot 
suffer, cannot feel, for man. I had already believed 
John iii., 16, but my difficulty was not removed. One 
night, as | was returning home after hearing your 
sermon, it suddenly dawned on me that our God is a 
God of Love. God is love itself. He is not the pas- 
sive Being of the Vedanta, who cannot feel for man. 
It is, therefore, most natural for God to sympathize 
with man and come to his help in his sore need. I 
feel very happy at this, and thank God with all my 
heart that he sent Jesus Christ to save me by taking 
my sins away. 

I thank you for the good sermons. They have 
been a great help to me. How we shall miss you 
when you go away! 

With kindest regards, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
RAMABAI. 


It is due to Ramabai and to the Associa. 
tion to add to this correspondence the 
following extract from a letter received by 
the Association from the pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Poona: 


. » - [became pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Poona about six months before Dr. Pente- 
cost had his meetings here. During that time 
Ramabai attended my church, and partook of the 
Lord’s Supper with us. I know that she enjoyed a 
clear experience of the saving power of Christ at that 
time. She was mof converted at Dr. Pentecost’s 
meetings. She received help from his sermons, and 
told himso. I was benefited too; but that does not 
disprove the fact that I was converted twenty years 
ago, and have been preaching the Gospel more than 
ten years. At a drawing-room meeting, while Dr. 
Pentecost was here, Ramabai gave clear testimony 
to her faith in Christ, and said that the way of life 
was becoming clearer. John Wesley could have said 
that at the age of seventy, but that would hardly 
signify recem¢ conversion. For the past year and a 
half Ramabai has been anintimate friend of my wife 
and myself, and we are probably as familiar with her 
life as any European or American during that 
time. We have seen her under severe trials, and 
a more genuine Christian is hard to find. A more 
humble, unselfish follower of Jesus is extremely 
rare,even among those who have been trained for 
Christ from childhood. She is a rare spirit. She 
has undergone nochange in her purpose regarding the 
character of the school. It is a secular school, nei- 
ther Hindu, Mahometan, nor Christian. The Bible 
stands on the shelf with the Koran and the ‘Hindu 
religious books. The girls are free to use any of 
them, and worship as they please. Ramabai is a 
pronounced Christian. The girls know it. The 
native gentlemen who are her strongest supporters 
know it, and she often preaches Christ to them. 
But she is restrained from teaching Christianity in 
her school as missionaries do in theirs. The reason 
is that she is reaching a class{wholly neglected, a 
class that the missionaries cannot reach. The Hin- 
dus will not let them teach their widows. If Rama- 
bairwere to make her school a Christian school, she 
could not secure any pupils from the high-caste 
Hindus. She can reach only a few of the millions of 
India’s widows, but she is making a beginning, 
which we hope will spread ‘until widow education 
shall be an established thing, and become general all 
over India. When that comes to pass, this vast class 
will become accessible to the Gospel. They will be 
liberated, too, from the bondage and untold suffer- 
ings they now endure, 


—During the Turco-Russian war the 
officers of a Russian regiment picked upa 
little Turkish girl in the Balkans. She 
was married the other day, and the Em. 
peror of Austria sent her a magnificent 
gold bracelet set with diamonds and 
pearls. Theregiment has the Emperor as 
honorary commander. 


“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbheth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass" are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to th». 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co, 


The great. 
est i n ge- 
nuity is 
displayed 
..1n the., 
simplest 
devices, 
“The 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is a splendid example 
of such ingenuity. Automat- 
ic, almost. Takes care of it- 
self, almost. 
You will finda primer about 
it extremely interesting. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETER lMOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER'S 


MARK 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, .is»the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


HAIR A” SKIN. 


THIS MACHINE FREE 


Our terms. conditions and eve 
ey" ir ; far more liberal than any other house 


ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
cut this advt. out and sendtous tod 

Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. Chicage 
Mention The Christian Union. 


| 

i 
ii 
SN Cures eruptions and diseases of & 
—__—_— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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ces TWENTY YEAR 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. OF BUSINESS. 


A special Stock of One Million Dollars 
Worth of PIANOS and ORGANS toselect 
from at WR HOLIDAY @ ERS i 


Youcanget JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
and Pay WHEN and HOW YOU LIKE. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. It gives Full 
Particulars and Prices of all the Celebrated 


Cornish Pianos 4»° Organs. 
Sold direct from Factory to Family at Wholesale Cost. 


to CORNISH & Co., Washington, sersey, 


bow 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


‘ORGANS & om 


SON 
S 


for N S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont &t.. Boaton. Mase. 


840. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y, 


NAB 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


TheStandard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


Bits of Fun 


The changes in the French Cabinet 
remind one of the erratum once put in the 
front page of a dialect novel: “ Page 225, 
seventh line from top—for bamboozle, 
read dumswizzle.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“ The great problem that I have to deal 
with,” said the keeper of the imbecile 
asylum, “is to find some occupation for the 
people under my charge.” “ Why not set 
them to inventing college yells?” asked 
the visitor.—Aufalo Express. 


Doctor—Why, how is this, my dear sir? 
You sent me a letter stating you had been 
attacked by measles, and I find you suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. Patient—Well, you 
see, Doctor, it is like this: there wasn’t a 
soul in the house that knew how to spell 
rheumatism.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


Distance Lends Enchantment.—Citticus 
—I see that some wealthy, patriotic 
Chicagoan is going to present the Windy 
City with the strongest telescope in the 
world. Witticus—Yes. The Chicagoans 
want to look at St. Louis through the 
wrong end of it.—Zz/z. 


The old man had given his son a very 
fair education, and, after graduating, he 
took him into his store. The young fel- 
low was over-nice about a great many 
things, but the father made no comment. 
One day an order came in from a cus- 
tomer. “I wish to goodness,” exclaimed 
the son, “that Jones would learn to spell !” 
“ What’s the matter with it?” inquired the 
father, cheerfully. “ Why, he spells coffee 
with a K.” “ No, does he? I never noticed 
it.” “Of course you never did,” said the 
son, pettishly. “You never notice any- 
thing like that.” “ Perhaps not, my son,” 
replied the old man, gently, “ but there is 
one thing I do notice, which you will learn 
by and by, and that is that Jones pays 
cash.” —Detrott Free Press. 


In Heidelberg 


When Mr. Elson wasin Heidelberg, as 
related in his “ European Reminiscences,” 
he was kindly treated by some of the pro- 
fessors, but was most interested in the 
students. The baneful practice of duel- 
ing cannot yet have become obsolete, he 
thinks, for some of the young men had 
faces that reminded him of magazine arti- 
cles—they were so “copiously illustrated 
with cuts.” 

He went to a newspaper office in the 
city, and was amazed at the tranquillity 
that pervaded it. German editors do not 
“ exchange,” he says, “‘ because the papers 
are of different prices !” 

Advertisements are often abbreviated— 
as they arein England also—to save ex- 
pense. Mr. Elson quotes an example, lit- 
erally translated : 

“ CORELIGIONISTS. 

“ A young man, reduced circ., well ed., 
Luth. church, 25 yrs. 0., makes strenuous 
app. for imm. posit. Ab. and will. to 
work. Add. 2,104 this off.” 

— Youth's Companion. 


SOLI D COMFORT 


One-third of our life is spent in ag not enjoy 
Portion and sleep on an 
in every way, combining health, cleanliness, and dura ability. 


White for catal and testi 
TAN AIR G DS Temple 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 
plain and orramental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic; Parquetry : Wood Carpet. 
Brushes and wax for polishing floers. 
Write for circular * ‘On Care of Hard- 
Floors.”’ Catalogues free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
13 Hibbard St.. 
315 
r 
a ° New York City. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 
strength, 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 
is the 
standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 


Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, vostpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—#sz. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1. 


“ Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating. 


Clear pitate 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help 
socuracy and its comprehensiveness. Ay 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 


“ There ipa vividness in its descriptions that 
The old fields. that have been culled a 


are vitalized into 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, gr. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The Heuse- 
hold Edition, three: volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume Acts and. Romans. 


Address The Christian Union C 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New — 
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The Gold Shipment Bogy 
By J. P. Phillips 


I observe that many persons are seri- 
ously disturbed about the probability of 
continued shipments of gold from this 
country to Europe. If we had a perfect 
National currency, public confidence in it 
would justly be so great that shipments of 
gold would excite no more apprehension 
than exportation of cotton or any other 
commodity. But, under the existing con- 
ditions, the majority of persons imagine 
such shipments a public calamity, and 
various remedies have been suggested to 
prevent them. The prevalent idea appears 
to be that if we can only stop the exporta- 
tion of gold, the financial health of the 
Nation will be assured thereby. 

Before prescribing for a patient, an un- 
prejudiced mind would say that it is well to 
ascertain if he be really ill, and, if so, what 
is the matter. As soon as we begin this 
inquiry we find there is less commercial 
and industrial derangement in this country 
than in any other. Our money is not per- 
fect, but we are the most prosperous people 
on the globe, and compared with other 
nations our financial health is first-class. 

If any one doubt this statement, let him 
read the monetary and commercial reports 
from England, Germany, Italy, Spain, and, 
in short, from every nation in the world. 
All Europe is in fiaancial uncertainty and 
in commercial and industrial distress. It 
is Europe and not America that is sick. 

What is the matter with Europe? With 
the exception of Austria, she has had for 
a long time what we are constantly told is 
an infallible remedy for financial ills—a 
gold standard. However, chronic hard 
times have prevailed. But recently this 
condition has been intensified. Prices of 
all kinds have fallen and still keep falling, 
and in consequence there is general uncer- 
tainty and apprehension in regard to the 
future. No one knows when the fall in 
prices will cease. 

In other words, Europe has not a sta- 
ble currency, and is suffering the evils 
attendant upon a fluctuating money. It 
has lately risen considerably in value, and 
this has injuriously disturbed the equities 
previously existing between the creditors 
and the debtors, and between all others 
who are parties to long-time contracts of 
any kind. This recent perturbation has 
been caused by the fact that Austria has 
lately changed from the silver to the gold 
standard, thus increasing the demand for 
gold and enhancing its value. The only 
metal from which legal-tender coins can 
be struck has been made scarcer, relative 
to the need of it; than it was, and, as an 
inevitable result, the prices of commodities 
quoted in those coins have declined. 
Otherwise stated, an ounce of gold will 
buy more goods, and is therefore worth 
more than it was six months or a year 
ago. 

But meanwhile this country has kept 
on the even tenor ofits way. During the 
past year we have added every month to 
the currency almost enough to keep the 
supply of it relatively equal to the neces- 
sity for its use. I say “almost” because 
prices are lower than a year ago, which is 
incontestable evidence that a unit of our 
money is worth more to-day than it was a 
year ago. 

But prices have not fallen here as much 
as they have in Europe. The bankers of 
Vienna are exulting over the statement of 
their organs that they have secured “a 
money of unvarying value.” But they 
know perfectly well that one of their gold 
coins will buy more to-day than it would 


before the change of standard was ef- 
fected. And. this is the fact which now 
threatens to produce a drain of gold from 
the United States. An ounce of gold will 
buy more in Europe than it will here. 
Gold has risen in value in Europe more 
than it has in this country, and therefore 
a profit can be made by buying gold here 
and shipping it abroad. Governmental 
interference may increase this profit, but 
the essence of the matter is the price of 
gold in one country relative to its price in 
another. 

What shall we do to prevent further 
exportation of gold to Europe? The 
answer to this question is perfectly ob- 
vious. We must create a condition of 
affairs in this country under which it will 
be very unprofitable to send gold from 
here to Europe. 

How can we create such a condition? 
Simply by making gold as valuable here 
as it now is abroad. All that is necessary 
to make gold rise in value here as much 
as it has in Europe is to create as much 
demand for its use for money in this coun- 
try as now exists for gold in Europe. 

How can we create this increased use 
for gold? Simply by contracting the cur- 
rency. This will make every unit of our 
money worth more than it now is. There 
will then be a smaller number of those 
units in circulation, and the relative impor- 
tance of owning one of them will be greater 
than at present. Our money will then rise 
in value, and the swift evidence of this 
fact will appear in a fall in prices. Active 
stocks will go down first—then commodi- 
ties, then wages, and then real estate. 

The so-called “ problem ” which is now 
agitating many minds is very simple. Its 
solution is merely this: Contract the cur- 
rency; raise the value of every dollar; 
lower prices, and lower wages. This will 
surely stop gold exports. 

But, after we have done that, what have 
we accomplished ? We have made our 
currency more unstable, and thus made 
the fact which every business man wants 
to know, to wit, the future rate of prices, 
more uncertain. We have changed the 
meaning of the term “one dollar,” and 
thereby changed the obligation of all out- 
standing contracts. We have robbed every 
debtor and enriched every creditor. We 
have made an army of bankrupts, thrown 
a multitude of industrious persons out of 
employment, and cast a cloud of doubt 
gver all legitimate business enterprises. 

oreover, we have again demonstrated 
that, no matter what wrongs and outrages 
the plutocratic and aristocratic govern- 
ments of Europe may inflict upon their 
producers, this country stands ready to 
imitate them under the pretext of a desire 
to have “our currency as good as that of 
any other country,” asifa high and fluctu- 
ating currency was the best. 

The alternative before us in the near 
future is just this: We must suspend gold 
payments and abrogate the gold standard, 
or we must contract our currency and 
make it fluctuate in value about the same 
as the currency of Europe is contracted 
and made to fluctuate. 

Some day the people will understand 
monetary questions, and then we shall have 
a stable currency—a @ondition under which 
the average prices of all things bought 
and sold are substantially uniform. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Mother (looking over her boy’s shoulder) 
—Your spelling is perfectly terrible. Little 
Son—tThis isn’t a spellin’ lesson. It’s a 
composition.— Street and Smith's Good 
News. 


Nothing On Earth Will 


LAN 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure. Highly coneentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent aday. No other one-fourth as 
strong. Strictiy a medicine. “One large can saved me 
$40; send six to prevent Roup,” says one customer. 

If you can’t get it send to us. 
We mail one pack 25c. Five $1. A 21-4 1b. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5.00,express paid. Poultry Raising Guide, price 
2% cents, free with $1.00 orders or more, Sample copy 
of THE Best POULTRY PAPER vent free. 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House 8t., Boston, Masa, 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRE- 
TATION. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Yor 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS | 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES | from 
Colegrove-by-the- Lake, Hawthorn, Florida, delivered 
at Ha ht 

x. 


r 


WANTED-—By one of experience, a position as man- 
aging housekeeper, or as iady’s companion and attendant. 
o objection to children. Can furnish Fee" references. 
Address, stating salary, RESPONSIBLE, No. 3,103, 
Christian Union. 
WANTED-—A cheerful, energetic young lady as moth- 
care of children. 


er’s assistant in housework Address 
217 Doyle Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED-—In a pastor’s a refined Protestant 
nurse for a little girl two years old. American between 
twenty-five and fifty-five preferred Address, giving p@r- 
ticulars, No. 3,089, care Christian Union. 


A YOUNG WOMAN wishes a positien in a family 
to take charge of 5 | sewing ; also capable of fine dress- 
making and willing to fit in usefully otherwise. A. B. N., 
No. 3,080, Christian Union. 


| 
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_ England and Uganda 


On the evening of December 7th Mr. 
Stanley delivered an eloquent address be- 
fore the members of the Constitutional 
Club on the subject of Uganda. After a 
brief review of the African colonies and 
continent, Mr. Stanley said that thev were 
met to examine this piece of Imperial 
landed property in order to ascertain its 
merits as an Imperial possession, and to 
find out whether it is worth while to tax 
themselves a little so as to render it remu- 
nerative, and to discover what duties and 
obligations had been incurred by attaching 
itto the Empire. Already England had 
spent in exploration and survey, and in 
maintaining order, £250,000, besides the 
surrender of Heligoland, which had a reve- 
nue of £8,000, in order to secure a clear 
title to the coast and interior. Twenty-two 
English missionaries had died either while 
going to Uganda or returning from it. 
Uganda is hallowed by deeds of sacrifice 
and ennobled by martyrdom. It is by far 
the most valuable portion of the territory 
which was included in the charter of the 
British East Africa Company. The soil 
is wonderfully productive, and its inhabit- 
ants are the finest native race from the 
Cape to Egypt. 

Mr. Stanley said that England had 
bound herself at the Berlin Conference of 
1884-85 by the Act for the prohibition of the 
slave trade,as well as by the convention with 
the Congo Free State, to do everything in 
her power to abolish slavery. Moreover, 
it was declared by the Brussels Conference 
that the most effective means to this end 
was the construction of roads and railways 
and stations. Ignorance of what the coun- 
try’s duty is cannot be pleaded, nor doubt 
remain as to what the Government ought 
to do. The Government was perfectly 
right in delegating some of its duties to 
the East African Company, but when that 
Company announced its intention to with- 
draw, the Government which “ in the name 
of Almighty God” assumed these obliga- 
tions should have instantly said, “ Very 
well; we assume the responsibility. The 
Government is absolutely hedged about by 
obligations, and the money is in the Brit- 
ish Treasury.” The railway will cost two 
and a half millions. This will amount to 
about £75,000 a year forinterest. “ Why, 
if some of your countrymen,” said Mr. 
Stanley, “had not this sum to spend on 
their private pleasures they would think 
themselves dangerously near destruction.” 

Mr. Stanley said that the construction 
of the road would save native life, now 
wasted by the peculiarities of the country. 
The horrors of the road no traveler can 
forget. It is not the climate that kills. 
Natives as well as whites are the victims. 
It is the poverty of the land. It fails to pro- 
vide for the wants of man and beast. Cen- 
tral Africa would ages ago have produced 
centers of civilization had not Egyptian, 
Persian, and Arab discovered that the in- 
terior was inaccessible by animal trans- 
port. We do not appreciate the value of 
railways as mediums of civilization as the 
Americans do. They discover their ob- 
jective point and at once establish connec- 
tions. With a railway terminus at the 
northeast of Lake Victoria, and the sea- 
coast garrisoned by the Company’s troops, 
the slave-traders’ track will be obliterated 
throughout the whole of British East 
Africa. At this lake terminus, said Mr. 
Stevens, “ a city will arise that will be the 
Chicago of Africa.” By means of such a 
railway the Mahdist zealots from the North 
and the Arabs from the South can be ef- 
fectually controlled. Two hundred thou- 


sand porters, now in the transport service, 
can be [turned into a vast army of food- 
producers, police, and native armies, the 
complete barrier we need against the ex- 
tension of the liquor traffic, and for the 
prevention of murderous civil wars and 
tribal feuds, and the certain protection we 
are able to afford all religious, moral, and 
commercial enterprises. Besides the main- 
tenance of European authority and the re- 
straining of horrible violations of laws 
human and divine, an immense market 
will be gained for English goods ; access to 
mines, fine stock-breeding areas, and new 
farm lands will be gained. It is not suffi- 
cient co retain Uganda with the present 
administration. Freight will still cost £300 
per ton, and the journey to Uganda and 
back, instead of being completed in a few 
days, will take, as now, seven months. Mr. 
Stanley pointed out various possibilities 
which he considered made the duty of the 
Government absolutely imperative. 
ALEXIS. 


ALE No BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 
For CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 


Supeties complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
eli 


cate palate. The only liquid fre-aigested Food 


Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF (0.,°Now York city.” 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best. Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATA R RF 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
SOc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


London, England. 


Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 


Was Rever done” 


Until Gold 
Dust 


came toher Ken, A\nd no 
through before thle mene 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


Making History 
Men and women are making his- 


: 7 tory week by week, and The 
: Christian Union is writing it down 


to be read and preserved. In this 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, anti have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is strong, 
handsome, and _ useful. Sixty 
cents, postpaid, is the price. Six 
months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. Ad- 


dress The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 
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